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A Public School System Controlled Directly 
by Ihe Congress 


Washington Board of Education Determines Questions of General Policy, and Superintendent, Whom Ii Appoints, 


Directs and Supervises Instruction. 
in 10 “Divisions.” 


LL SCHOOL FUNDS in the Dis- 
A trict of Columbia have their 
source in appropriations made by 
the Congress of the United States. 
Among the powers vested in the Congress 
by the Constitution is authority “to 
excercise exclusive legislation in al] cases 
whatsoever” over the District of Colum- 
bia. The schools are now operated under 
an act approved June 20, 1906, and acts 
amendatory thereto. This organic act 
provides ‘‘that the control of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is 
hereby vested in a Board of Education,”’ 
and further, ‘‘that the board shall deter- 
mine all questions of general policy relating 
to the schools, shall appoint the executive 
officers hereinafter provided for, define 
their duties, and direct expenditures. All 
expenditures of public funds for school 
purchases shall be made and accounted 
for under the direction and control of the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia’’ (the municipal government). There 
is an apparent division of authority in 
fiscal administration between the Board 
of Education and the municipal govern- 
ment, but the Board of Education func- 
tions independently in the educational 
control of the schools. 


Estimates Submitted to Municipal Authorities 


Annually the Board of Education sub- 
mits its budget to the Commissioners of 
the District. The commissioners in turn 
submit the school estimates to the Na- 
tional Bureau of the Budget, which in 
turn transmits the school items to Con- 
gress in the President’s message on the 
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of Administration and Their Duties 


By FRANK W. BALLOU 
Superintendent of Schools for the District of Columbia 


Budget along with the regular estimates 
of the executive departments. . House 
and Senate committees prepare the appro- 
priation acts in their final form for the 
approval of the two Houses. In pass- 
ing through these channels the school 
estimates may be revised, increased, or 
reduced by any one of the official bodies 
mentioned. The Board of Education 
and the superintendent are invited by the 


‘four bodies to appear at their respective 


hearings for the purpose of defending the 
school estimates. 


Municipal Officers Handle School Accounts 


It is evident that the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia does not 
enjoy the freedom of determining its 
fiscal policies and in controlling the 
expenditures of its funds as is the case 
of boards of education in most cities. 
The auditor of the District of Columbia 
is the auditor for the Board of Educa- 
tion; the disbursing officer of the District 
of Columbia is the disbursing officer for 
the Board of Education; the purchasing 
officer of the municipal government pur- 
chases all books and materials for the 
schools; the municipal architect plans 
and erects our school buildings. These 
officers, employed by the municipal goy- 
ernment, are in no way subject to the 
direction of the Board of Education. 
The accounts of the Board of Education 
are duplicates of the accounts of the 
general accounting officers of the Federal 
Government and the District of Colum- 
bia, instead of being a carefully prepared 
series of ledgers which would produce 


Power of Board in Fiscal Matters is Limited. Elementary Schools Organized 
Central Junior High Schools will Ultimately Receive all Sixth-Grade Graduates. Officers 


results necessary for the comparison of 
educational costs in the District of Colum- 
bia with other cities. 

The anomaly becomes the more pro- 
nounced in the exercise by the auditor of 
authority to pass upon the eligibility of 
all persons who may be appointed to 
positions, so that in transmitting its orders 
of appointment the Board of Education 
must certify all the technical educational 
qualifications which are prescribed by the 
statutes, but which the Board of Educa- 
tion is not permitted to waive. 

The Board of Education consists of 
nine members appointed for terms of 
three years by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. The judges are 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. Members of the board must 
have been bona fide citizens of the District 
for at least five years. They serve without 
remuneration. By law three of them 
shall be women, and by custom three mem- 
bers of the board are of the colored race. 


Teachers Appointed on Superintendents Recom- 
mendalion 


The superintendent of schools is ap- 
pointed for a term of three years by the 
Board of Education. The law organizing 
the schools empowers the superintendent 
to have ‘‘the direction of and supervision 
in all matters pertaining to the instruction 
in all the schools under the Board of 
Education. He shall have a seat in the 
board and have a right to speak in ali 
matters pertaining to the board but not a 
right to vote.” By law the board is 
denied the authority to appoint, promote, 
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transfer, or dismiss an officer or teacher 
without the written recommendation of 
the superintendent. The board may dis- 
miss the superintendent for cause, but he 
has the right to demand a trial. 

The superintendent’s deputy in the 
administration of the schools is a first 
assistant superintendent to whom has 
been assigned the direction of normal and 
high schools for white pupils. For the 
administration of the schools for white 
pupils there are four assistant superin- 
tendents, one in charge of the elementary 
schools; one in charge of supervision in 
the first six grades; one in charge of re- 
search; and one in charge of business 
affairs. 


Colored Assistants for Colored Schools 


The schools for colored pupils are 
under direct control of a first assistant 
superintendent who has two assistant 
superintendents, one in charge of ele- 
mentary schools and the board of ex- 
aminers for colored teachers, and one in 
charge of research. By virtue of propor- 
tionate enrollment about one-third of all 
school funds are devoted to the schools for 
colored children. Other administrative 
officers on the superintendent’s staff are 
a chief examiner for the certification of 
teachers for white schools, a superintend- 
ent of janitors, a director of community 
centers, and a director of school attend- 
ance and work permits. 

For purposes of administration and 
supervision the elementary schools are 
organized in 10 divisions or districts, 
7 for white children and 3 for colored. 
Each is in the charge of a supervising 
principal whose duties are virtually those 
of a district superintendent. One super- 
visor has charge of special activities, as 
atypical, ungraded, and health classes, 
night schools, and vacation schools. 
Another such officer has direction of 
similar work for colored pupils. 


Specialists Supervise Certain Studies 


The supervision of special subjects is 
in charge of directors of kindergartens, 
manual training, physical training, do- 
méstic art, domestic science, music, and 
art. Specially assigned teachers are in 
charge of nature study, penmanship, and 
visual instruction. In the senior high 
schools and junior high schools teachers 
of certain subjects are supervised by 
heads of departments, as English, Latin, 
modern languages, history, physical train- 
ing, business practice, physics, and 
biology. 

There are two city normal schools, one 
for the training of white teachers and 
one for colored teachers. In the Wilson 
Normal School (for white teachers) train- 
ing courses are offered for kindergarten 
teachers and for elementary school teach- 
ers. The Miner Normal School (for 
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colored teachers) offers training for 
kindergartens, for elementary grades, 
and for household and manual arts. 
The course is for two years. No training 
for junior or senior high-school teachers is 
offered at either school. Applicants for 
positions in the senior high schools must 
hold a degree and must pass competitive 
examinations. There are separate boards 
of examiners for white teachers and 
colored teachers. 


City Normal School Graduates Have Preference 


By law the graduates of the city normal 
schools are given priority in appointment 
in the elementary grades over persons who 
become eligible for appointment by 
examination. The first year of the 
teacher’s service is probationary, after 
which the teacher has permanent tenure 
as long as she renders satisfactory service. 
A retirement deduction is withheld 
monthly from the pay check of every 
teacher. Retirement is compulsory at 
the age of 70 and is voluntary at 62. 

With the development of the junior 
high-school system in Washington there 
is gradual withdrawal of seventh and 
eighth grade classes from the elementary 
schools into the junior high-school build- 
ings. ‘Thirty-six per cent of the seventh 
and eighth grade classes of the city have 
already been absorbed. Junior high- 
school districts are being established in 
which the associated elementary school 
buildings promote their sixth-grade 
graduates into a central junior high school. 
Thus the six-three-three plan is being 


gradually developed, and eventually the, 


elementary schools will include only the 
first six grades. 

The Washington elementary school sys- 
tem has been handicapped with many 
buildings of eight rooms or less. Be- 
cause so many such buildings had to be 
provided with teaching principals the 
problem of supervision became a serious 
one and the cost of supervision became 
correspondingly heavy. The situation 
has been improved somewhat by the 
grouping of near-by buildings under ad- 
ministrative principals who give a major 
portion of their time to classroom super- 


vision. 
Elementary School Buildings Will be Larger 


All new elementary school buildings are 
of 16 rooms or larger. Wherever smaller 
buildings are erected they will later be 
extended into larger buildings. The 
typical elementary building is the two- 
wing type with a combined gymnasium 
and assembly hall between the wings. 
The basement, which is above ground, 
provides playrooms, a kindergarten, a 
manual-training shop, a domestic-science 
room and one for domestic art. The 
two floors above provide eight classrooms 
each, and several smaller rooms. The 


Bernard T. Janney School, located in the 
northwest suburbs at Wisconsin Avenue 
and Albemarle Street, and the new 
John F. Cook School, for colored pupils, 
on P Street near First Street NW., are 
elementary schools of the new type. 

The Thomson School at Twelfth and L 
Streets NW., and the Garrison School, for 
colored pupils, on Twelfth Street, near R 
NW., have been recently designated as 
demonstration schools. These schools 
will be developed as observation centers 
and will be used for experiment and 
research. 


A Third of the Budget for Schools 


The total budget for the District of 
Columbia for the year 1924-25 amounted 
to $37,497,032.18. Of this amount $12,- 
880,673.10 were appropriated for school 
purposes. The major drafts upon the 
school exchequer were as follows: 


Summary of expenditures 





Per 

cent 

of 

Functions of expense A mount main- 
} te 





| nance 
| fund 





| 
General control___._.- $112, 715. 49 | 1. 60 


Instruction........... ..-| 5, 707,217.92 | 81.17 
Coordinate activities : 76,131.37 | 1.08 
Auxiliary agencies __......._-- 50, 874. 03 | .73 
Fixed charges Pal 70, 118. 67 | . 99 
Operation of school plant ___-_- 680, 590.01 | 9.68 
Maintenance of school plant 333, 849.82 | 4.75 
Total maintenance ..-| 7,031,497.31 | 100 


Capital outlay____._- 2, 270, 568. 66 | 


Grand total expendi- 
tures }........ .--| 9,302, 065. 97 


1 The balance was obligated for school sites and con 
struction. 


The total enrollment in all the public 
day schools of the District of Columbia 
on December 4, 1925, was 69,571 pupils, 


distributed as follows: 


White Colored} Total 


- ee | 





In normal schools ' 293 447 | 740 
In elementary schools 33, 947 | 18,765 | 52,712 
In junior high schools | | 
Seventh and eighth 
grades ie as L 2, 888 | 954 3, 842 
Ninth grades__......--..- 1, 086 279 1, 365 
In senior high schools 4 8,100 | 2,812 | 10,912 





The number of public school buildings 
in the District of Columbia is as follows: 


Normal schools - - - __- 
Senior high schools a ‘ 4 BARE feet 


_ RRR ie eee ATS s 
Elementary schools: 
Fewer than 16 rooms___._._._.. hacen ging aa 125 
More than 15 rooms-___......... PIER 
Portebes Damames.................. CA “aus 3 xh, +2 i 76 
SR eae ‘ 


That nation which employs the best 
teachers with the highest pay and as a 
part of the best school system will be the 
best governed and therefore the greatest 
nation.—H. A. L. Fisher. 
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A Source of Inspiration and Strength for Public 


Education 


Ablest Representatives of Teaching Profession Chosen as Speakers for Coming Meeting of Department of Superin- 


tendence. 


Discussions and Personal Contacts Valuable Aids in Formulating Policies. 


Organization Now 60 


Years Old. Increased Educational Activities Add to Responsibilities of Superintendents. Questions of Cur- 


By S. D. SHANKLAND 


riculum Insistently Pressing for Solution 


Executive Secretary, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association 


HE Department of Superintendence 

of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which holds its fifty-sixth 

annual meeting in Washington February 
21-25, brings together the leading super- 
intendents of schools and other educa- 
tional executives of the United States. 
The speakers at its general sessions are 
chosen from the ablest representatives of 
the profession. The numerous smaller 
gatherings represent many phases of 
public education. The membership of 
most of the allied organizations is com- 
posed of highly trained specialists, includ- 
ing research directors, elementary-school 
high-school principals, college 
presidents and teachers of education, 
kindergarten and primary supervisors, 
vocational directors, and State offieers of 


principals, 


education. These are days of rapid 


change and marked progress in human 


affairs and if the schools are to keep pace 
with changing needs then school officials 
must keep in intimate touch with all 
that going on. The platform discus- 
sions ipplemented by personal contacts 
w! ire so easily made during conven- 
tion week, are valuable aids in the formu- 
lation of future plans and policies. The 
elaborate exhibits attract the attendance 
of ma school-board members. 


Superintendents’ Organization Sixty Years Old 


The National Association of School 
Superintendents was organized during 
the session of the National Teachers 


Association at Harrisburg, Pa., in August, 
1865. The first regular meeting was held 
in Washington, D. C., February, 1866. 
It became the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association at a convention held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 15-19, 1870. In its 
early years the principal function of the 
Department of Superintendence was to 
maiotain its annual convention. The 
keenest minds in the profession assembled 
at these meetings. The numbers were not 
great and most of those who attended 
could be housed in one headquarters 
hotel. Nevertheless American education 
was profoundly affected by what was said 
and done. 

During the past decade renewed faith 
in our public schools has been reflected 


in increased activity on the part of edu- 
cational organizations of every sort. Lo- 
cal associations are well supported and 
active in their efforts. The gatherings of 
State associations bring together thou- 
sands of teachers. In several States it 
is necessary to hold convention sessions 
in two or more cities at the same time, 
for no single place is able to provide 
the necessary meeting hall and hotel 
facilities. The programs of many State 
associations would do credit to a national 
meeting. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has more than ten times as many 
members as were enrolled a decade ago. 


New Constitution Approved in 1922 


Along with these increased educational 
activities have come added responsibilities 
and duties for superintendents of schools. 
In order that their national organization 
might be better equipped to serve their 
needs it was deemed necessary a few 
vears ago to provide an all-year service 
by the Department of Superintendence. 
At Atlantic City, N. J., in 1921, a tenta- 
tive plan of reorganization was adopted 
based upon the report of a committee ap- 
The Des Moines 
convention of the National Education 
Association the same year passed legisla- 


pointed a year earlier. 


tion to facilitate the proposed plans. The 
new constitution was submitted and ap- 
proved by the members of the Department 
of Superintendence in Chicago, February, 
1922. The headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence has been located 
in the building of the National Education 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., since September 1, 
1922, at which time a full-time secretary 
was employed. 

The first yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, entitled ‘‘The Status 
of the Superintendent,” was issued in 
February, 1923. It grew out of a pains- 
taking study initiated by a committee 
appointed at the 1920 meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. This 
committee collected much material but 
no funds were available at the time for 
the tabulation and other work necessary 


before the data could be made useful. 


Finally this task was undertaken by 
Prof. B. C. Douglass, then a graduate 
student of Columbia University, with the 
advice and assistance of Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, a member of the committee. This 
volume was immediately in great demand, 
It is now out of print. 

By this time questions of the curricu- 
lum were insistently pressing for solution. 
At the Cleveland convention, in 1923, a 
morning session was devoted to discus- 
sion of the elementary school curriculum 
and on this occasion action was taken 
which has resulted in three yearbooks 
dealing with curriculum problems. While 
the convention was still applauding the 
speeches advocating united action for the 
revision of courses of study, a motion was 
made by Edwin C. Broome, superintend- 
ent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., that a 
commission be created for the purpose of 
bringing together the elements for the 
construction of a suitable curriculum for 
the boys and girls of American public 
schools. This commission was not ap- 
pointed until a year later. Meanwhile, 
the 1924 yearbook committee, of which 
Robinson G., 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, was chairman, 
work for that year and 
published the second yearbook entitled, 
“The Elementary School Curriculum.’’ 
It presented a review of current cur- 
riculum practice which was intended to 
serve as a basis for the future work of 
the commission on the curriculum. 


Improved Curriculum for Elementary Schools 

At the Chicago meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in February, 
1924, the original members of the commis- 
sion on the curriculum were appointed by 
President Payson Smith. The members 
of the commission as at present consti- 
tuted, are: Edwin C. Broome, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman; John L. Alger, president, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence, 
R. I.; Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; John M. Foote, rural 
school supervisor, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La.; Charles H. 
Judd, director, School of Education, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Harold 0. Rugg, Lin- 
coln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Zenos E. Scott, superintend- 
ent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; Frank 
E. Spaulding, dean, School of Education, 
Yale University; Paul C. Stetson, super- 
intendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio; A. L. 
Threlkeld, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo.; H. B. Wilson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Berkeley, Calif.; 
John W. Withers, dean, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Division of Research an Active Contributor 


The division of research of the National 
Education Association, of which Mr. John 
K. Norton is director, has contributed 
largely to the work of the commission on 
curriculum. Miss Margaret M. All- 
tucker, the curriculum specialist of the 
division, has conducted the field work in 
connection with the three curriculum year- 
books and has been the active editor. 
She was the author of many of the chapters 
in these yearbooks. 

The commission on the curriculum has 
been responsible for the preparation of the 
third yearbook, entitled ‘‘Research in 
Constructing the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum,”’ distributed at the Cincinnati 
convention, and for the fourth yearbook, 
“The Nation at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum,”’ which will be ready 
for distribution at the Washington meet- 
ing. The 1925 volume presented in brief 
and readable form the results of outstand- 
ing research studies bearing on the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. Many such 
studies of high value had been made but 
they were, for the most part, inaccessible 
because of their publication in isolated 
monographs or magazines. Seventy-five 
specialists assisted in analysing the stud- 
ies. Through their unselfish efforts, which 
were given without hope of fee or reward, 
this great piece of cooperative research 
was made possible. 


Cooperative Plan of Curriculum Revision 


The forthcoming yearbook for 1926 has 
been prepared through the joint efforts of 
about 300 school systems enrolled in the 
so-called cooperative plan of curriculum 
revision. Large cities, small cities, little 
villages, State departments, and educa- 
tional institutions are represented in this 
plan. The distribution covers practically 
every State in the Union. Twelve 
national subject committees were appoint- 
ed covering those subjects of the element- 
ary school in which cooperating school 
systems indicated the strongest interest. 
Each committee has set forth such ma- 
terials in its subject as it deemed would 
be most helpful to local committees work- 
ing on curriculum revision. Among mat- 
ters presented are statements of trends as 
to current practice, findings of research, 
statements of general aims and objectives 
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and of specific aims by grades, suggestive 
pupil activities for the realization of these 
aims, standards of achievement, and 
problems for further research. The com- 
mittee chairmen are: Art, William Mc- 
Andrew, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; character education, H. B. 
Wilson, superintendent of schools, Ber- 
keley, Calif.; elementary science and 
nature study, Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C.; 
health and physical education, W. J. 
Bickett, superintendent of schools, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; language and composition, -A. 
L. Threlkeld, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo.; mathematics, 
Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; modern foreign lan- 
guages, William B. Snow, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, Mass.; 
music, Will Earhart, supervisor of music, 
city public schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; pen- 
manship, Lena A. Shaw, supervisor of 
penmanship, Detroit public schools, 
Detroit, Mich.; reading, J. W. Stude- 
baker, superintendent of schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa; social studies, R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio; spelling, E. E. Lewis, superintend- 
ent of schools, Flint, Mich. 


Discuss Proper Aim of American Education 


In the opening chapter the proper 
aim of American education is discussed 
by a general coordinating committee con- 
sisting of Charles H. Judd, chairman, 
director School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William McAndrew, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, Ill.; Frank 
E. Spaulding, dean, School of Education, 
Yale University; and John W. Withers, 
dean, New York University. The com- 
mittee states that the tendency to teach 
the subject for the subject’s sake, to 
produce merely a body of knowledge or 
accomplishment, without the desire of 
contributing to the general welfare, is 
one of the greatest obstacles to efficient 
public-school service. It points out that 
concentration on subjects is likely to lead 
to a neglect of the curriculum as a whole. 
The school can solve its problems of 
organizing the total curriculum only by 
selecting from among many possibilities, 
keeping in mind the relative importance 
of the various subjects, grade placement, 
advantageous correlation, and different 
aims of teachers. Finally it is stated: 
“The work of the commission will have 
accomplished its purpose if teachers begin 
to look for new material as a part of their 
regular duty; if they formulate this new 
material in such a way as to make it 
effective in their classrooms; and if super- 
intendents establish local councils on 
curriculum and establish lines of com- 
munication with other school systems.” 


An interesting feature of each yearbook 
is the list of members of the department. 
It contains the names of the leading ad- 
ministrative officers of education in the 
United States. This register of pro- 
gressive American educators constitutes 
a veritable ‘‘Who’s who”’ in educational 
administratidn. 


Pilgrimage to Tomb of Unknown Soldier 


The Washington convention will be 
formally opened on Sunday afternoon, 
February 21, with a patriotic pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the unknown soldier in 
Arlington Cemetery on the beautiful 
Virginia hills across the Potomac River. 
This visit of respect to the spot where 
sleep thousands of those who gave all for 
our Republic will be a fitting introduction 
to this gathering of the Nation’s educa- 
tors. A wreath will be deposited with 
appropriate ceremonies on the tomb of the 
unknown soldier, after which the party 
will return to Washington for the annual 
vesper service in Memorial Continental 
Hall, the home of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

“Reorganization of our administrative 
units” is the general topic selected by 
President Frank W. Ballou for considera- 
tion at the Washington convention. 
General sessions will be devoted to each of 
the principal divisions of public education 
as included in the six-three-three plan. 
The meeting Monday morning will con- 
sider the elementary school consisting of 
the kindergarten and grades 1 to 6. The 
junior high school will be the topic for 
Wednesday morning, and senior high- 
school problems will furnish the program 
for Thursday afternoon. 


Total Expenditure at Least $250,000 


A large sum of money is spent by the 
people who attend national conventions 
such as the one to be held in Washington. 
If only 5,000 people are in attendance and 
if each one spends only $50 for railroad 
and other expenses, the aggregate ex- 
penditure is a quarter million dollars. 
Probably both the number in attendance 
and the cost per person will exceed the 
above estimates. Important results 
should be achieved to justify this expense. 
A study of educational progress for the 
past 50 years clearly shows that the great 
winter meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence have contributed in large 
measure to the progress of public educa- 
tion in America. The cost of attendance 
at the winter meeting may be considerable, 
but the cost of absence may be even more. 
It has been well said that ‘‘No superin- 
tendent of schools, be he of a large or small 
community, can come away from this 
remarkable gathering without taking 
home new inspiration and _ strength 
designed to make him a better administra- 
tor and his schools better schools.” 
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Status of the Teacher in the Public Schools of 
Washington City 


Examinations Required for Eligibility, Except for Graduates of City Normal Schools. 
Favorable Salary Schedule Recently Enacted. Twenty-Four Substitutes Regularly 
Employed. Retirement Compulsory at 70 Years of Age 


By STEPHEN E. KRAMER 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools for the District of Columbia 


LAW enacted by Congress in 1873 
provides that the graduates of 
the Washington City normal 

schools shall have priority in appoint- 
ment over teachers who become eligible 
for appointment in the elementary grades 


by examinations. This law, which is 
still in effect, prohibits school officers 


from appointing other than graduates of 
the Washington normal schools to the 
regular teaching positions in the elemen- 
tary schools until the list of graduates 
has been exhausted. 

Persons who are not graduates of the 
Washington normai schools must pass 
examinations in order to become eligible 
for appointment in the city schools. 
The school act of 1906, amended in 1924, 
provides for two boards of examiners; 
one for white teachers and one for colored 
teachers. At the head of the former 
board is a chief examiner. The latter 
board has for its executive officer an 
assistant superintendent who is also in 
charge of the elementary schools for 
colored children. Each board is a repre- 
sentative group of six persons, including 
the superintendent of schools, ex officio, 
and officers and teachers who receive no 
extra compensation for such work. Be- 
cause of the fact that the normal schools 
do not prepare teachers for senior high- 
school positions, no person can be ap- 
pointed in the junior or senior high schools 
until he becomes eligible by examination. 
This is also true of the special teachers in 
the elementary schools, such as teachers 
of music, drawing, domestic art, ete. 
The name of a person who becomes 
eligible by examination remains on the 
eligible list for two years. 


New List Established Each Year 


The normal graduate has priority 
for only one year, each new graduating 
June superseding those who 
remain from the previous year. Gradu- 
ates who do not receive appointment 
within a year are carried upon a ‘“‘five- 
year list,’’ and may be appointed after 
later lists are exhausted. 

Every teacher appointed to a position 
in the Washington schools must render 
satisfactory work during a probationary 
year after which she is given permanent 
tenure. Permanent tenure in Washing- 


class in 


ton means what it says. A  teacher’s 
name may be dropped only for inefficiency 
or for other cause. A teacher under 
charges is entitled to a trial by the 
Board of Education. 

There are two city normal schools in 
Washington; one for white teachers and 
one for colored teachers. Entrance to 
these schools for the present is without 
restriction, that is to say, all graduates 
of the Washington high schools are privi- 
leged to enter if they can pass a satis- 
factory physical examination. During 
the World War the number of students in 
training had reached a low ebb but at 
present the two schools are more than 
filled to capacity. Each school offers a 
two-year course. 


Many Graduates in Nearby States 


The J. Ormond Wilson Normal School, 
which offers training for white teachers, 
now has an enrollment of 293 students. 
It prepares teachers for the regular 
grade positions in the elementary grades 
and kindergartens, but not for any of the 
special subjects of the grades. On the 
other hand, the Myrtilla Miner Normal 
School prepares colored teachers for art, 
home economics, and manual art in 
addition to the regular elementary and 
kindergarten work. This school is recog- 
nized as the largest city normal school for 
colored teachers in the United States. 
Many of its graduates obtain positions in 
the neighboring States. There are 447 
students enrolled in the Miner Normal 
School. 

A teachers’ salary law recently enacted 
by Congress places the teachers of the 
city in three major groups—the elemen- 
tary group, the junior high, and the 
senior high-school group. The range of 
salaries in the elementary schools is from 
$1,400 to $2,200; in the junior high schools 
from $1,600 to $2,400; and in the senior 
high schools from $1,800 to $2,800. In 
the junior high schools, however, teachers 
who have the qualifications of senior 
high-school teachers may be promoted 
to that salary class. 

The new salary act for teachers con- 
tains a provision for an advanced salary 
classification for superior teachers in all 
three of the major groups. Teachers pro- 
moted to this higher classification will 
eventually receive $300 more than the 
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regular maximum, but the promotion 
comes only after a teacher has reached 
her maximum salary, and demonstrated 
her superior ability as a teacher. 
Washington 


Teach- 
ers in longevity 
Allowances by increments of $100 a year. 
Outside entering the Wash- 
ington schools are granted salary place- 
ments up to four years for experience in 
elementary schools, and up to five years 


receive 


teachers 


for experience in senior high schools. 

In the current appropriation act Con- 
gress provided for 24 annual substitute 
teachers distributed among the elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high schools. 
These teachers serve on the basic salary 
of their group and are appointed annu- 
ally.. It is necessary under the law that 
they! qualify by examinations in which 
they are expected to measure up to the 
requirements of the regular teachers. 
The law permits school officers to employ 
per diem substitutes also. Teachers in 
Washington do not enjoy the privilege of 
absence of pay. Every 
teacher must pay a fee for absence, even 
on account of illness. The fee is paid 
to the per diem substitute, or reverts to 
the United States Treasury if an annual 
substitute is employed. 

Since 1920 the teachers of the Capital 
City have enjoyed the privileges of a 
teachers’ retirement law. This law pro- 
vides for compulsory retirement at 70 
years of age and for voluntary retirement 
after 62 years of age. The law also con- 
tains a disability provision for teachers 
beyond 45 years of age who have had 15 
years of service in the local schools. The 
retents deducted from the monthly pay 
check of every teacher range from 4 to 8 
per cent. 


Teachers’ Council is Encouraged 


For a number of years a teachers’ coun- 
cil, having regular monthly meetings, has 
given consideration to important school 
policies and legislation. The Board of 
Education has encouraged this democratic 
organization and gives consideration from 
time to time to recommendations from the 
council. The teacher, special teacher, and 
officer groups of the school system elect 
their representatives for the council annu- 
ally. The constitution of the council as 
approved by the Board of Education 
provides for a membership of 36 persons. 
All committees appointed by the superin- 
tendent having to do with the selection 
of textbooks, revision of courses of study 
and other matters pertaining to instruc- 
tion in the schools are representative, in 
that teachers serve with officers in such 
committee work. 

As in most other city school systems, 
the teachers and officers in the schools of 
the District of Columbia are organized in 
numerous unions and associations for 
furthering the interests of the several 
groups. 


without loss 
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Five-Y ear Building Program for District of 
Columbia Public Schools 


Approximately $20,000,000 Will be Avaitable for Construction, and Sufficient Accom- 
modation Will be Provided for All Pupils. Schools of all Classes to be Benefited. 
Result of Long Consideration 


By ROBERT L. HAYCOCK 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools for the District of Columbia 


FIVE-YEAR building program 
A for the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, provided 
by the Sixty-eighth Congress, is the most 
comprehensive program ever undertaken 
for the public schools of Washington. 
The need of additional schoolhouse ac- 
commodations is urgent. When the 
purposes of this legislation shall have 
been accomplished the effect upon the 
education of the children of Washington 
will be at least equal in importance to 
that of any legislation heretofore enacted 
by Congress. 

The intent of this law is thus stated in 
the act: ‘‘To abandon all portables; to 
eliminate the use of rented buildings; to 
abandon the use of undesirable rooms; to 
reduce elementary-school classes to a 
standard of not more than 40 pupils per 
class; to provide a five-hour day of in- 
struction for elementary-school pupils, 
thereby eliminating part-time classes; to 
abandon all school buildings recommended 
for immediate or early abandonment in 
1908; to abandon other school buildings 
which have become unfit for further use 
since 1908; to provide a full day of in- 
struction for high-school pupils, thereby 
eliminating the ‘double shift’ program 
in the high schools; to provide for the 
annual increase in enrollment of pupiis 
during said five-year period; and, in 
general, to provide in the District of 
Columbia a program of schoolhouse con- 
struction which shall exemplify the best 
in schoolhouse planning, schoolhouse con- 
struction, and education accommoda- 
tions.” 


All Pupils will be Adequately Housed 


The five-year school-building program 
act authorizes appropriations for ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, 
and high schools in such number that by 
June 30, 1930, the schoolhouse accom- 
modations in Washington will be sufficient 
to accommodate adequately all of the 
pupils who are now enrolled and the in- 
creased enrollment anticipated during 
this five-year period. 

The passage of this act was timely. 
Members of the Congress, Budget officials, 
District officials, and the public of Wash- 
ington were thoroughly familiar with the 
need of a comprehensive program of 
schoolhouse construction. The rapid 
progress of this legislation through Con- 


gress clearly indicated the unanimity of 
opinion which existed regarding its 
necessity. The law became effective 
when signed by the President on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1925. 

The total cost of the five-year school- 
building program is estimated to be 
approximately $20,000,000. The appro- 
priation act for 1926 and the second 
deficiency act of 1925 combined carry 
appropriations for schoolhouse construc- 
tion amounting to $4,214,000. If this 
legislation is to be effective and the 
purposes of the bill are to be accomplished 
in five years, it is obvious that corre- 
spondingly large amounts of money must 
be appropriated for school buildings and 
grounds each year during the next four 


years. 
Assembly Halls and Gymnasiums Contemplated 


For the elementary schools the act 
provides 15 new school buildings and 28 
additions to elementary schools. For 8 
of the large elementary-school buildings 
the program authorizes combined as- 
sembly halls and gymnasiums. The 
legislation also provides for the extension 
of 26 playgrounds of elementary schools. 
Anticipating the future growth of the city 
the act provides authority for the pur- 
chase of 7 school sites to be used for ele- 
mentary buildings in the period after the 
year 1930. 

For the junior high schools provision is 
made for eight new buildings. One 


junior high school now in use which was 
formerly a large elementary school build- 
ing will be replaced by a new building. 
Provision is made also for the enlarge- 
ment of four junior high schools. 

The senior high-school program calls 
for the erection of a new technical high 
school and for a new commercial high 
school. It is possible in the end that 
these two schools will evolve into a 
“cosmopolitan” organization. The act 
authorizes the purchase of additional land 
for two of the high schools and will 
provide for stadiums and other equip- 
ment for athletic fields at three senior 
high schools. 


Program Based on Comprehensive Study 


The results of the study of congestion 
in the schools due to the lack of adequate 
schoolhouse accommodations as of No- 
vember 1, 1924, was contained in a report 
submitted to the joint congressional 
committees on the District of Columbia by 
the superintendent of schools in explana- 
tion of the five-year school-building 
program and printed for the use of the 
committee. 

Annually during the past three years 
the superintendent has made a careful 
study of schoolhouse accommodations 
as of November 1. This study has cov- 
ered every phase of schoolhouse accom- 
modations. Crowded conditions have ex- 
isted every year in spite of the opening of 
new buildings and additions to buildings. 

Congress has given unusual attention 
to school conditions in Washington in 
recent years, and has set a high ideal for 
public education in the Nation’s Capital. 


It follows that educated people must 
labor. Otherwise education itself would 
become a positive and intolerable evil. 
The great majority must labor at some- 
thing productive.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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John F. Cook School, a type to be used in the five-year building program 
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Government Departments and National Museum 
Cooperate in Teaching Science 


Classroom Teachers of Washington Aided by Special Teachers of “Nature Corps.” 
Twenty-Two School Gardens to be Cultivated by Fifth-Grade Pupils. Observational 
Walks a Feature of Instruction 
By ELIZABETH K. PEEPLES 
In Charge of Elementary Science Instruction 


“~ LEMENTARY science has been 
taught in the schools of Washing- 
ton for 22 years with ever-in- 

creasing enthusiasm—an enthusiasm re- 


cent attested by its selection as the con- 


the school gardens twice each week and 
harvest the crops. 

Elementary-science classes play an im- 
portant part in beautifying and caring for 
school grounds. They conduct grass 




















Preparing for a school garden in March, 1925 


tribution of the school system to the 
curriculum revision program. The city’s 
natural beauties, and the presence of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Smithsonian Institution, and other Gov- 
ernment offices, ready to lend a helping 
hand, place the local schools in a strategic 
position for developing the subject. 

In the kindergarten and first three 
grades the work is done by the classroom 
teacher, 60 minutes a week being allotted 
tothe subject. A corps of special teachers 
give weekly lessons of 40 minutes each in 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and in such 
seventh and eighth grades as are not yet 
incorporated in junior high schools. 


Junior high school classes give 120 minutes 
a week to general science, the teaching 
being done by science teachers in labora. 
tories equipped for the purpose. 

There are 22 school gardens in which 
about 60 sixth grade classes have hereto- 
fore received instruction each season. 
Following the course of study now in 
process of revision fifth grades will do the 
school gardening of the future, giving to 


it 90 minutes a week from April 1 until the 
close of the school term. From July 1 to 
September 1 volunteer gardeners cultivate 


crusades, home-garden campaigns, and 
clean-up drives with a view to making 
and keeping the city a model in beauty 
and cleanliness. 

Another form of nature work which 
has proved its worth is the observational 
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walk. Last year more than 300 of these 
outdoor lessons, some short trips in the 
immediate neighborhood of the school, 
other excursions to the woods and fields, 
were given by the special teachers of the 
nature corps in addition to their class- 
room teaching. 

Both the biological and physical aspects 
of the environment are given consideration 
in the course of study, which includes 
batrachians, birds, fish, insects, and other 
invertebrates, mammals, reptiles, wild and 
cultivated plants, trees, gardening, rocks, 
and soil, sky and weather, star study, 
toys, inventions, ete. 

The normal schools of the city offer 
courses in nature study for teachers. 
There are also practical courses in field 
botany, ornithology, zoology, geology, 
and nature study, given at George 
Washington University and attended by 


many teachers. 
Expert Advice at Disposal of Teachers 


An item of outstanding interest in the 
work is the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment departments and the Smithsonian 
Institution. Expert advice, material, and 
special exhibits are at the disposal of 
teachers in so far as the resources of the 
offices permit. It should be remembered 
however, that though generous, the Gov- 
ernment offices are by no means rich. 
The National Museum has placed collec- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the District 
of Columbia in rooms apart from the other 
exhibits for the special convenience of 
the schools. A teacher of the nature 
corps regularly spends certain days at 
the Museum helping to show these ex- 
hibits to visiting classes. More than 200 
classes visited the nature exhibits in the 
Museum last year. From time to time 
Museum authorities have arranged courses 
of Saturday lectures for school children. 




















The garden at its best, in August 
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Factors. 








resultant of a 
interacting 
educa- 


SCHOOL is the 
A certain group of 
factors—pupils, teacher, 
tional objectives, curriculum, buildings and 
equipment, time available for education, 
and environmental conditions. With re- 
spect to a number of these, it would be 
easy to show that rural schools have defi- 
nite handicapping deficiencies and needs. 
The space available for this discussion 
being limited, however, it will be confined 
to the outstanding need of a curriculum 
for rural elementary schools, made first 
hand for them, with full knowledge and 
due appreciation of their other determin- 
ing factors, present and future. 

A curriculum may be defined as that 
series of experiences, participated in by 
pupils under the auspices and oversight 
of the school, which comprise the school’s 
contribution toward the realization of the 
educational objectives it has set up. 
These experiences may be both passive 
and active. They may consist of read- 
ing, talking, hearing, seeing, feeling, work- 
ing with the hands, active play, concen- 
trated study or thinking, or anything else 
which engages the central nervous system 
and results in its modification. 
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Common Objectives of Elementary Schools 


The curriculum has three essential 
determiners. These are the educational 
objectives which are desired as its out- 
i come; the native abilities, capacities, and 
potential motives of the pupils to be 
educated; and the contributions, posi- 
tive or negative, which the environment 
exclusive of the school makes to the 
realization of the desired ends. It is a 
matter of fairly general agreement among 
educational theorists that the educational 
objectives of the elementary school are 
common to all, the same for rural schools 
and for rural children as for schools and 
children anywhere in the nation. Any 
progress we make in defining these 
elementary school objectives is exactly 
as valuable for rural schools as for any 
others. 

If it were true also that pupil nature and 
environmental conditions were the same 
in rural schools as elsewhere, a common 
curriculum would suffice for schools in all 
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Rural Schools 


Urban Children Differ in Preschool Experiences and in Environmental Conditions. 
Provide for Profitable Use of Rural Potentialities 


By FANNIE W. DUNN 


localities, excepting only the adminis- 
trative differences in organization neces- 
sitated by the one and two teacher situa- 
tion—of which more later. With respect 
to pupil nature, we do not yet have suffi- 
cient data to enable us to say with posi- 
tiveness how the native ability of rural 
children in general compares with that 
of the Nation’s children as a _ whole, 
nor how the acquired capital of habits, 
knowledge, and motives which the rural 
child brings with him when he first enters 
school compares with those of children 
in other types of communities. 

It is possible, however, on the basis of 
more or less casual observation, to list 
many differences in this experimental 
accumulation, logical in the nature of 
the situation, and to say with consider- 
able certainty that rural and urban 
children do differ materially in the nature 
of the contributions which their pre-school 
years have made to their intellectual and 
emotional status at the beginning of the 
school period. 


School but One of Educational Agencies 


It is certain, moreover, that there are 
many differences in the general nature of 
the outside experiences encountered dur- 


ing school years by urban and rural 


children, respectively. The school is 
but one educative agency. What of 
education the home and community 


adequately provide, it does not need to 
afford. Different supplementation of ex- 
periences is needed in rural and urban 
schools. Different points of approach 
will frequently be indicated for the same 
educational content. Different grade 
placement may be required for expe- 
riences which both types of schools must 
furnish, because the out-of-school’ life 
lays the necessary basis for them at 
different stages of development of the 
children in the two types of situations. 
Indeed, every school differs to some 
extent from every other school in the 
original nature of its pupils and their 
environmental conditions. But to make 
outright different curricula for each 
school is impracticable. Time, to say 
nothing of local ability, is lacking. It is 
not, however, impracticable to make 





A Rural Curriculum: An Outstanding Need in 


Rural Schools Require a Curriculum Made with Full Knowledge and Due Appreciation of Their Other Determining 
Three Essential Determiners of Curriculum: Objectives, Pupil Nature, and Environment. 


Rural and 
Rural Curriculum Must 


Assistant Professor in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


distinct curricula for different large 
classes of situation. There is no reason, 
for example, why, if it is judged desir- 
able, the State of Texas might not have 
one general curriculum for its city schools, 
another for its native white rural schools, 
another for its Mexican schools, and still 
another for its negro schools. It might 
desirably go still further and provide dis- 
tinct curriculum organizations for its one 
and two teacher schools. Such curricula, 
with sufficient provision in each for flexi- 
bility and adaptation to individual 
schools or pupils, would be far more he]p- 
ful to teachers and school officers than a 
single State curriculum of any one type 
could be. 


Best Curricula Adjusted to City Conditions 


There is to-day an increasing tendency 
to found the curriculum on environmental 
conditions and needs. Our best courses 
of study, however, have been made for 
city systems, and are definitely adjusted 
to the needs and conditions of city pupils. 
The rural schools need equally good 
courses of study, definitely adjusted to 
the needs and conditions of rural pupils. 

This is not to dispute the unquestion- 
able fact that there will be—must be— 
much that is common in the constitution 
of elementary curricula, no matter for 
what situation designed. Fer there is 
very much incommon in child nature and 
in life experiences in even the most vari- 
ant communities. The rural-school cur- 
riculum should draw, as all the best 
curricula do, on that which is most worth 
while in our social heritage, on the re- 
sults of scientific investigation and ex- 
periment in educational practice, and on 
any other materials which, pragmatically 
evaluated, appear to be serviceable to it 
in reaching the elementary-school ob- 
jectives. 

But the rural-school curriculum should 
be made first hand out of all the source 
materials which afford means to the 
achievement of the desired ends under 
rural-school conditions, and not be a 
mere making over of the urban-school 
eurriculum, which has been organized 
from source materials to achieve desired 
ends under urban-school conditions. To 
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istration, the garments of 

of women serve similar, yet 

tical purposes They have 

ma ements in common—backs, fronts, 


fasteners, collars, ete. They 


I made of the same or very similar 
material But no modern tailor would 
cheerfully accept a commission to make 
O man’s s one reshaped to fit the 
W s specifications, or vice versa. 

I first step in the making of the rural 
elem iry school curriculum, that is, the 
setting up of aims and objectives in line 
wit best modern educational theory, 
would be common to all types of situa- 
ti The second would be the deter- 
mil! yn from a survey of the rural social 

of points to be specially em- 
phasized by the school because they 
tended to be left undone by the home and 
con nity education, or points which 
the school might stress more lightly be- 
cause the outside experiences largely made 
provision for them. 

Next the curriculum maker would need 
to canvass the experiences potential in 
the rural environment for realization of 
the educational objectives. Unquestion- 
ably re would be wide divergences from 
the re sponding contributions of an 
urba nvironment. The rural curricu- 
lum would need to point out such poten- 
tialities and give definite guidance’in their 
profitable use. A rich range of such sug- 
gestions should be made in order that a 


school so situated as not to be able to 
make use of part of the suggestions might 
yet find in its environment other sug- 


rested pote ntialities. 


£ 
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Select Experiences in Harmony with Characteristics 


Educative experiences should be selected 
and organized in relation to the nature of 
the learners so far as this may be deter- 
mined Lacking any basis for believing 
rural children to differ psychologically from 
urban children, we would make such 
organization in harmony with the general 
principles of child psychology. If, how- 


ever, we had any adequate evidence of 
differences characteristic of rural children, 
either in degrees of mental ability or in 
types or modes of learning activity, such 
ifferences should be duly considered and 
experiences selected in harmony with the 
prevailing characteristics. 

\ special condition to be met in rural 
education is that of the one and. two 


teacher schools. All that has been said 
above applies to these schools as well as 
to rural schools in general. But whereas 
the graded organization is as practicable 
in seven and eight teacher rural ele- 
mentary schools as in any city school, 


be readily adapted to any school 
of more than four teachers and even fairly 
well to three-teacher schools, it is quite 
impracticable in smaller units. The num- 
ber of resulting daily classes is so great as 
to make teaching an impossibility. 
79024°—26{——-2 


and may 


For these schools, therefore, it is de- 
sirable to devise a more convenient type 
found 
possible in such schools to put together in 


of organization. It has been 


the same class children differing from 
each other in advancement by from two 
to four years, instead of being all within 
one vear’s level, as in the graded school 
This, however, is only practicable and 
efficient when the curriculum is effectively 
organized according to this plan. Some 
progress has been made in this so-called 
“group” 
teacher school curriculum. 


organization of the one and two 
Experiments 
are also being tried in the application of 
the modern plans of ‘‘individual instruc- 
Probably the best 
form of curriculum for them will consist 
of a combination of group organization 
and related individual instructional mate- 


tion’”’ to these schools. 


rials and exercises. 

Until we have curricula definitely plan- 
ned to achieve educational objectives 
under rural-school conditions, we shall 
not have as effective rural education as 
the other factors make possible. Until 
we have a specially adapted form of 
curriculum made to the specifications of 
the one and two teacher schools, it is 
practically impossible for them to cope 
with the full elementary educational 
problem. But modern educational ideals 
are realizable even in one-teacher schools, 
given appropriate curricula, and equip- 
ment, teachers, and terms such as are 
thought acceptable in standard schools of 
other types. Since we have some four 
and a half million children each year in 
one-teacher schools in the United States, 
and there are likely to continue to be 
millions in such schools for many years 
to come, the demand that we leave no 
stone unturned to make the one-teacher 
school an efficient educational agency 
where and as long as we have it, is not one 
whit less insistent than that we replace 
it by the more easily administered con- 
solidated school as far as we can. 

It is not here urged that special rural 
curricula will alone effect efficient rural 
education. The curriculum has _ been 
stated to be just one of the essential 
interacting factors. It takes a good 
teacher to utilize a good curriculum; the 
poor teachers merely repeat the type of 
education which produced them. Long 
school terms, good textbooks, good equip- 
ment, all make their contribution to the 
whole. A most important means to the 
development and progressive adaptation 
of a rural-school curriculum is efficient 
rural-school supervision. Under the guid- 
ance of a good supervisor, teachers share 
in constructing and experimentally evalu- 
ating units of the curriculum, and are 
aided in using it to the best possible ends. 
But the curriculum itself is outstandingly 
the organizing element of the whole edu- 
cational system, and improvements in it 
can not fail to be multiplied by every 
Other factor. 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

The faith of the American people in 
public education. Jno. J. Tigert. 

Organization, housing, and staffing of 
State departments of education, 1923-24. 
(Statistical Cireular, No. 5.) 

Accredited secondary schools in the 
United States (Bulletin, 1925, No. 11.) 
15 cents 

Work of the Bureau of Education for 
the natives of Alaska. William Hamilton. 
(Bulletin, 1925, No. 16.) 5 cents. 

Professional staff of State departments 
of education. Arthur Wesley Ferguson. 
(Bulletin, 1925, No. 17.) 10 cents. 

Statistics of kindergartens, 1923-24. 
(Bulletin, 1925, No. 20.) 

Health and physique of school children. 
J. F. Rogers, M. D. (Bulletin, 1925, 
No. 21 10 cents. 

Recent data on consolidation of schools 
and transportation of pupils. James F. 
Abel. (Bulletin, 1925, No. 22.) 5 cents. 

Some recent movements in city school 
systems. W.S. Deffenbaugh. (Bulletin, 
1925, No. 27.) 

Parent-teacher associations at work. 
Ellen C. Lombard. (Bulletin, 1925, No. 
30.) 5 cents. 

Medical education, 1922-1924. N. P. 
Colwell. (Bulletin, 1925, No. 381.) 5 
cents. 

Agricultural education. George A. 
Works Bulletin, 1925, No. 32.) 5 
cents. 

Annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925. 36 pages. 


5 cents. 


5 cents. 


5 cents. 


10 cents. 
Cycles of garden life and plant life. 
Florence C. Fox. (Bulletin, 1925, No. 
15.) 25 cents. 
Progress in 
Nina C. Vandewalker. 
No. 18.) 
Statistics of private high schools end 
(Bulletin, 1925, No. 23.) 5 


kindergarten education. 
(Bulletin, 1925, 


5 cents. 


academies. 
cents. 

Constructive tendencies in rural educa- 
tion. Katherine M. Cook. (Bulletin, 
1925, No. 25.) 5 cents. 

Land-grant college education, 1910- 
1920. Part V, Home Economics. (Bul- 
letin, 1925, No. 29.) 15 cents. 

Educational boards and foundations, 
1922-1924. Henry R.. Evans. (Bulle- 
tin, 1925, No. 34.) 5 cents. 

Adult education for foreign-born and 
native illiterates. Charles M. Herlihy. 
(Bulletin, 1925, No. 36.) 5 cents. 

The progress of dental education. 
Frederick C. Waite. (Bulletin, 1925, No. 
39.) 5 cents. 
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Cordial Welcome 


CROSS the street from the Audi- 
torium, in which the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence will 
be held, is the greatest of all the Govern- 
ment office buildings, that of the Interior 
Department. The hospitality of that 
building is cordially offered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, to 
visiting school officers and teachers during 
the entire week beginning February 22. 

A “lounge”’’ and information desk will 
be found near the entrance at the corner 
of Nineteenth and F Streets, and during 
convenient hours guides will be provided 
to direct inquirers to the points of interest 
in the building. An exhibit will be assem- 
bled in the front corridor to demonstrate 
the educational aspects of the service of 
the Interior Department, which in effect 
constitute what Secretary Work terms a 
‘Federal University’’ for the people. On 
the sixth floor will be an exhibit of school- 
building plans which were contributed by 
city and county school superintendents. 
University extension departments, adver- 
tising material used in school bond cam- 
paigns, and administrative organization 
of city school systems will also be illus- 
trated. 

The Geological Survey will show in its 
laboratories the process of map printing 
in all its details, and, in connection with 
it, an all-metal automatic prismatic 
camera of extraordinary proportions and 
construction. The National Park Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
present special exhibits in their own 
offices. The rooms occupied by the 
Bureau of Education are on the sixth, 
fourth, and third floors and a special wel- 
come is promised to those who visit them. 
The roof of the building offers a superb 
view of the city, the river, and the sur- 
rounding hills which may well serve as an 
introduction to Washington as early as 
possible after registration at the Audito- 
rium. 

National parks and other activities of 
the department will be illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures shown in the auditorium of 
the Interior Department Building every 
day at the noon hour between the sessions 
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of the Department of Superintendence. 
Demonstrations of methods of training 
deaf children will be made there by teach- 
ers of Columbia Institute for the Deaf, 
which is officially connected with the 
Department of the Interior; and a clinic 
of the causes of school failures will be 
conducted on Wednesday afternoon at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, another branch 
of the department. The cafeteria on the 
seventh floor of the Interior Department 
Building, intended primarily for the em- 
ployees of the department, will be at the 
service of visitors during convention week. 

In short, every effort within the power 
of the Interior Department and its several 
bureaus will be made to contribute to the 
comfort and pleasure of visitors to the 
meetings, and they are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of its facilities and to 
become acquainted with the services 
which the Department of the Interior is 
rendering. - 


Renascence of Washington Schools in 
Prospect 


PPROPRIATELY this issue of 
Scuoou Lire emphasizes the school 
system of Washington, soon to be host to 
the convention of the Department of 
Superintendence. For those who attend 
the convention the articles will lead to a 
better understanding of the schools which 
they will undoubtedly wish to visit; for 
others, the characteristics of an American 
city-school system of unusual structure 
are worthy of study on their own account 
and in comparison with others. 

Whatever weaknesses the Washington 
schools have had in the past or may have 
now, the will to improve is not to be mis- 
taken. ‘‘The model schools of the land” 
is the ideal that is before the school offi- 
cers of the city, and in their aspirations 
they have the cordial support of those who 
hold the purse strings—the committees of 
the Congress of the United States. Con- 
vincing evidence of that support appears 
in the recent legislation upon teachers’ 
salaries and in the enactment of a com- 
prehensive building program involving the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 in five years. 
If at the end of that time ‘‘the best schools 
to be found in America”’ are not in the 
District of Columbia it is certain that 
schoolmen of other localities must bestir 
themselves in the meantime to avoid 
being surpassed. 

On the face of things, residents of the 
District of Columbia are without voice 
in their own Government. This is true 
in form only. In practice it is doubtful 
if in any other city of the country the 
sentiment of the people is more intel- 
ligently sought. 

Senators and Congressmen are them- 
selves residents of the District of Colum- 
bia nearly half the time. Many of them 


own homes here and, in general, their 
families are with them, and their children 
attend school here. Washington  be- 
comes to them their second home. Such 
is the interest which they show in the 
welfare of the city that the committees 
on the District of Columbia are often 
called ‘‘the city council of Washington.” 
A distinguished Senator of a few years ago 
was so active in his duties as chairman of 
the District Committee that he was 
affectionately called ‘‘the father of the 
District of Columbia.” The favorable 
attitude in Congress toward education in 
the District can not be gainsaid, even 
though complaints do occur. No city 
is free from them. 

So much for the feeling among the law- 
makers themselves. For the rest, on 
every proper occasion the opinions of 
Washingtonians are asked when measures 
affecting their interests are under con- 
sideration. ‘Citizens’ associations” are 
numerous in Washington and nearly every 
one of them has a committee on educa- 
tion for advancing the interests of the 
schools in its own section of the city. 
These committees make their influence 
felt with the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, with the Bureau of the 
Budget, and with the committees of the 
Congress. Such associations are typical 
of many other organizations whose repre- 
sentations are heard with respect. 

The disadvantages under which Wash- 
ingtonians labor as ‘Washingtonians are 
largely matters of sentiment; the advan- 
tages are practical and apparent. This 
applies to education as well as to other 
concerns. It would be well for our 
visitors to inspect the schools in February, 
1926, and again in February, 1930; then 
note whether there is a difference. 


Let Every Agency for Research 
Make Contribution 


DUCATION has evolved so far to- 
ward a science that stubborn facts 
rather than recognized expert opinion 
are generally demanded as a basis for 
adapting school procedures and policies. 
Not only are facts demanded, but the 
tool devised by the educational expert, 
which is research, through which facts 
are laid bare, is no longer a mystic tool 
of the educational medicine man. Many 
teachers and administrators have learned 
the use of this tool in sufficient degree of 
skill that they are able to perceive faulty 
use of the tool and to check the findings 
they are asked to accept. 

The method of science applied to educa- 
tion and the general distribution through- 
out the profession of ability to apply 
the method has completely routed any 
possibility of domination of education 
from above, if any such possibility ever 
existed in the United States. Evidences 
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are abundant that research in education 
has it a whole profession to school, 
st g the problems which face it. 
Ka State has one or more associations 


of teachers or school officials, and many 


are conducting researches affect- 


ing their own problems. Many regional 
and national associations have likewise 
entered the field of research. Numerous 
local school systems have established 
research bureaus as a means of continuous 
study of problems affecting the system. 
Many other local systems have organized 
the ool staff into special research 
committees through which a variety of 


problems are studied. From all these 


as well as from schools of educa- 


source 


tion a continuous stream of data is made 
available which has definitely become 
the basis of educational progress. 

rl situation is to most educators an 
exceedingly encouraging indication that 
education in the United States can be 


trusted to meet the continuous needs for 
adjustment imposed by a rapidly changing 


social order, and that no policy inimical 
to sane and proper social evolution can 
hope to gain any considerable headway. 


It is a situation that on the side of per- 
sonnel is calling into cooperation the 
classroom teacher, the supervisor, the 
administrator, the professor of education, 
and the professional research worker in a 
joint attack upon problems that exist. 

On the side of agency, local, State, 
regional, and national associations of 
teachers and administrators, standardiz- 
ing agencies, schools of education, private 
foundations, social welfare agencies, and 
the Federal Government are each con- 
tributing individually and sometimes 
jointly to the sum total of effort. Out 
of this welter of effort is emerging a 
peculiarly American philosophy and policy 
of education. It is a splendid example 
of a democracy working out its own 
destiny Let the movement spread yet 
further, involving every individual mem- 
ber of the profession and every agency 
that can make a contribution. 
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Commission Will Study Business Administration 
of Public School Systems 


Members Designated by Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Commerce, and President 


of Department of Superintendence. 


First Study to be of Methods of Industrial and 


Commercial Concerns 


LIMINATION of waste and in- 
crease in efficiency in the expendi- 
ture of the Nation’s $2,000,000,000 

annual bill for public education is to be 
the keynote of the work of the National 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
of the Business Administration of School 
Systems. The commission has been ap- 
pointed by the joint action of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, Secretary of the 
Interior Work, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the commission that although 
the American people have faith in the 
public schools the cost has become so 
great that approval of continued rapid 
expansion along present lines is by no 
means unanimous. There is an _ in- 
sistent demand for good business manage- 
ment in the administration of all school 
systems. 

The first subject which will be con- 
sidered by the commission will be a com- 
parison of methods of school administra- 
tion with the practices in large industrial 
and commercial establishments. By this 
comparison the commission hopes to 
point out economies which might be 
effected without depreciation of the 
quality of the instruction given. Such 
economies should result in making addi- 
tional funds available for the expansion 
of the school plans without adding to the 
burden of the taxpayer. 

The annual cost of public education has 
nearly doubled during the past five years 
and is almost. four times as great as it was 





Bureau of Education to Receive 
Portraits 


Portraits of two former commissioners 
of education, Dr. William Torrey Harris 
and Dr. Philander Priestley Claxton, will 
be presented to the Bureau of Education 
on Thursday, February 25, at 2.15 p. m., 
in the auditorium of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

The portrait of Doctor Harris was 
painted by Hall in 1909, and is the gift 
of the Harris family. It is probable that 
no member of the family can be present, 
and that the presentation will be made 
by Dr. A. E. Winship in their behalf. 
The National Congress of Parents and 





Teachers is the donor of the Claxton 
portrait, and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president 
of the organization, will make the presen- 
tation address. This portrait was re- 
cently painted from life by Sarah Ward 
Conley, a former pupil of Bougereau. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, will preside at 
the presentation ceremonies, and Dr. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
will formally accept the portraits. Ad- 
mission will be by card. 

After the conclusion of these exercises 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Education will receive 
members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in the offices of the Secretary. 


in 1915. Some of this increase, but by no 
means all of it, can be explained by the 
loss in the value of the dollar and by the 
rapid growth in school attendance. Some 
of it has certainly been due to a growing 
insistence on the part of the public for 
more and better schools, modern equip- 
ment, greater play facilities, increased 
extra-curricular activities, better pay for 
teachers in order to obtain better teach- 
ers, an expansion of health conservation 
facilities such as dental and medical 
clinics, and other demands which indicate 
a belief in the public school as an insti- 
tution essential to the progress of the 
Nation. 

The commission has elected Doctor 
Ballou as its permanent president and 
has accepted the invitation of Secretary 
Work to establish its headquarters in the 
building of the Department of the In- 
terior. The other members are: Dr. 
John J. Tigert, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Education, and Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, former State superintendent 
of education of Pennsylvania, designated 
by Secretary Work of the Interior De- 
partment; Elliot H. Goodwin, resident 
vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and Ernest 
Greenwood, vice president of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 
designated by Secretary Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce; Prof. George 
D. Strayer, of Columbia University, and 
John H. Beveridge, superintendent of 
schools at Omaha, designated by Doctor 
Ballou to represent the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation. 








It is expected that the reception will 
begin at 3.30 p. m. 

Creation of a junior college as a part 
of the public school system of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is contemplated in a joint 
resolution recently introduced in the 
Senate of the United States. A similar 
resolution was introduced simultaneously 
in the House of. Representatives. 


84 
A bonus of $5 is given to each teacher 
in the public schools of Rochester, Minn., 
as an expense aid in attending education 
conventions of the State or division. 
Attendance of all teachers is required 
unless excused by the superintendent. 
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Washington High Schools Enroll More Than 
One-sixth of School Population 


Tendency is to Consider Secondary Education Necessary to Equipment for Life. Four- 
fifths of Graduates Proceed to Higher Institutions. Nearly All High Schools Offer 


Commercial Courses. Six Maintain School Banks 


By WALTER L. SMITH 
Principal Dunbar High School 


ORE than 12,000 pupils, or approx- 
imately 17 per cent of the entire 
school population of the District 

of Columbia, are enrolled in schools of the 
secondary grade. Washington is, to a 
marked degree, a high-school city. The 
impetus of social approval and expectation 
is that a pupil shall consider a high-school 
education as a necessary equipment for 
lite. 

Of the pupils completing the eighth 
grade and certified for the high school 
nearly 95 per cent enter upon a high- 
school course. Of those who graduate 
from the high schools more than 80 
per cent go on to further education either 
in colleges and universities or schools for 
special preparation for the occupations 
of life. 

The senior high schools of Washington 
offer, in their various forms, general 
academic training, training in the manual 
arts, and commercial training. The sev- 
eral schools may be described as follows: 
McKinley and Armstrong High Schools, 
manual training; Business High School, 
commercial; Dunbar High School, aca- 
demic and commercial; Western High 
School, academic, with courses in com- 
mercial subjects; Central and Eastern 
High Schools, academic, with courses in 
commercial and manual training subjects. 

In academic training the courses are 
intended to give a general education 
within the scope of the secondary school 
and to fit for college entrance. The 
manual arts courses are designed to 
prepare for admission to engineering and 
other technical colleges, as well as to 
equip the graduate for technical work in 
the outside world at once. The commer- 
cial courses preeminently fit the student 
for entrance into the business world, at 
the same time furnishing full preparation 
for admission to higher institutions in 
commercial training. 

The commercial courses of the Eastern 
High School and the Dunbar High School 
lead, respectively, to a certificate upon 
completion of a two-year course and a 
diploma upon completion of a four-year 
course. The Business High School, which 
offers only commercial subjects, has the 
distinction of being the first public busi- 
ness high school to be established in the 
United States. It offers both two-year 


and four-year courses. In all the com- 
mercial courses emphasis is placed on 
English, shorthand, accounting, and book- 
keeping. 

A school activity of great service which 
has developed from the commercial 
courses is the high-school bank. The 
first school bank in the District of 
Columbia was started in the Business 
High School in 1911. This was followed 
in 1913 by the Eastern High School bank, 
and since that time banks have been 
established in Central, McKinley, Dunbar, 
and Armstrong High Schools. These 
banks are under the general supervision 
of the head of the department of business 
practice. Organized on the model of 
actual banks, they have the regular 
officials of such institutions. 

McKinley and Armstrong High Schools 
offer full technical training in the manual 
or practical arts. In the latter school a 
few business courses are given also. 
These technical schools are not trade or 
vocational schools, but high schools in 
which shop and drawing courses are 
emphasized. The work is of such 
character, however, as to permit its 
serving as prevocational or vocational 
training in certain instances. The pri- 
mary object of the courses in manual arts 
is to give an insight into the fundamental 
processes underlying the basic trades and 


industries. While considerable manual 
dexterity is developed in the various 
shop laboratories, this is of secondary 
importance. 

In all of the high schools throughout 
the entire system special attention is 
given to citizenship training. Availing 
themselves of the opportunity in Washing- 
ton, the schools study government first- 
hand. The splendid cadet corps affords 
excellent training in organization and 
discipline among the students. An organ- 
ization of four regiments, three in the 
white schools and one in the colored 
schools, is maintained. Military  in- 
structors are detailed to the _ schools 
from the Regular Army. For more than 
40 years a voluntary military training 
system closely articulated with the 
scholastic work of the schools has formed 
one of the most profitable of the extra 
eurricular activities of our high schools. 


Oakland Teachers Preparing for 
Instruction by Radio 


Lessons in the technique of radio send- 
ing and receiving were given this fall to 
20 teachers of Oakland, Calif., selected 
to give classroom instruction by radio. 
The class was under the direction of the 
assistant director of the bureau of curric- 
ulum development, research, and guid- 
ance of the Oakland public schools. De- 
tails considered in connection with radio- 
lesson preparation were how to talk before 
a microphone and how to give lessons to 
10 different schools tuned in, followed by a 
sketch of the school work outlined for 
the first semester. It is believed that 
the lessons by radio will not only benefit 
the children, but will convey valuable 
ideas to teachers in the preparation of 
their own lessons. 














The annual competitive drill is an outstanding feature of high-school life 
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Associations of Employers and of Employed Aid 
in Planning Manual Arts Courses 


Washington is not an Industrial City, and Training Relating to Trades Emphasizes 
Printing and Building Processes. One Elementary School on Prevocational Plan and 


Two Technical High Schools Maintained 
By J. A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Supervisor of Manual Training for the District of Columbia 


\NUAL ARTS is a prescribed Washington is not an industrial city in 

/ ject for boys of all grades of the usual meaning of the term. It is, 

he Washington elementary however, a printing center. The Govern- 

schools and in the first three semesters of ment Printing Officé, the largest print 
the or high schools. In the latter shop in the world, numerous large private 





iste 











Sheet-metal shop in Abbot Vocational School 


schools intensive work may be taken dur- plants, and many small ones make this 
ing one or more of the three remaining trade most important. The building 
semesters. Of the seven senior high trades and allied lines also provide a wide 
schools, one white and one colored are field. Hence, instruction related to these 
technical schools whose pupils are re- 
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trades is featured rather than that related 
to the manufacturing industries. 

In the elementary schools, in the pre- 
seribed « rses in the junior high schools, 
and in the senior high schools, the objec- 


tives are general In the junior high 


schools especially, the aims are (a) to 
test the boy’s mechanical aptitude in a 
way which will be worth his while, (5) 


to give him sufficient experience to help 
him and his advisers in guiding him, and 
(c) to lay a foundation in knowledge and — 
skill upon which to base further work if 
he elects it either in school or outside in 
the trade. 

In the vocational classes the aim is to 
make the work trade preparatory. It is 
intended that the boy graduating from 
this course shall enter an advanced ap- 
prenticeship and shall be an asset to his 
employer from the beginning, rather than 
a liability. 

National as well as local associations of 
both employers and employed, through 
their committees, have cooperated in a 
broad, progressive way with advice and 
counsel, and have placed at our disposal 
courses of study embodying the results 
of their knowledge and experience re- 
lating to trade conditions, as shown by 
nation-wide surveys. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has also evidenced a most encour- 
aging and helpful interest in our efforts to 
determine the right kind of vocational 
courses. Our courses are not narrow but 
include related drawing, English, math- 
ematics, science, safety and hygiene, in- 
dustrial history and geography, and 
civics. The first semester of the two-year 
course is divided into three periods and 
the boy is given the opportunity to try 
out different kinds of work before making 
final choice. 





quired to take at least three years of 
manual arts. In two of the other schools 
manual arts courses may be elected for one 
or more years. In the city normal schools 
the students are prepared to teach the 
handwork of the grades below the sixth. 
This lower grade work is undergoing 
reorganization which will become effective 
upon the conclusion of experimental work 
in a number of selected schools. 

One elementary school is organized 
somewhat on the prevocational plan. 
Certain elements of the classroom work 
are covered in less than the regular time 
by intensive work, and thus it is possible 
to increase the time assigned to shopwork 
to about two-fifths of the total. Three 
vocational schools offer trade preparatory 


cours one each for colored boys and 
girls, one for white boys. The technical 
high school for colored pupils offers what 


amounts to trade preparatory courses in 








certain of its shop subjects. A two-year trade preparatory course in printing 
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or the poor equipment of some unit, or 
Washington one finds public- 
through 


both. In 
facilities 


school for education 
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if Washington is Easily the Foremost Center of 
| Negro Education in America 


school which is very much needed among 
the colored population. There are two 


Pupils Pass from Kindergarten Through University in Excellently Equipped Schools. 
f All Units Well Organized. Schools Have Colored Personnel up to Superintendent. 
i , ‘ : gs 
1 Share Proportionately in Congressional Appropriations 
nh 
mak j 
: } By GARNET C. WILKINSON 
| Fe ; First Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Colored Schools 
ie HE CITY of Washington, because high schools, Dunbar and Armstrong. 
: 3 ‘i of its location and special advan- Dunbar has an enrollment of 1,726 pupils 
) : tages in respect to educational and has dominantly a classical course 
i equipment, is easily the foremost center which among other things prepares for 
of negro education. Nowhere in the e¢®trance to college and normal school. 
a country where there is a dual system are Armstrong has an enrollment of 1,086 
.? educational opportunities so well inte- pupils. It is a technical high school of 
grated that a colored pupil may pass the cosmopolitan type, and prepares 
from the kindergarten through the uni- PUPils for the technical vocations as well 
F versity without suffering special disad- for entrance to college and normal 
i vantages because of either the absence School. he five-year building program 
f includes provision for a business high 
% 
: 
ie 
| 


normal schools. 


the high 


the senior high and the 


For education beyond and 


rte fee ei 


: normal schools is Howard University 
y which offers college and _ professional 
] 1 work. 

4 There are 36 grade schools having 
i) enrolled 18,115 pupils. These grade 
[ é schools provide instruction from _ the 
P kindergarten through the eighth grade. 
, } There are two junior high schools with 


an enrollment of 1,233 pupils. These 
junior high schools have differentiated 


curricula which include several industrial 


vocational schools, the Washington Voca- 
tional School having an enrollment of 
217, and the Phelps Vocational School 
having an enrollment of 191. These 
schools are filling a long-felt need of the 
community. 

The public-school system of Washing- 
ton provides eight night schools, of which 
five are of the grade level and two of the 
high-school level. One school offers 
special opportunities in vocational work. 
The current enrollment of these night 
schools is 2,543. 
Miner has an 


Normal School 
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Miner Normal School is one of the best organized schools for colored people 


education. This is undoubtedly one of 
the best organized and supported nor- 
mal schools for colored people in the 
country. 
Howard 
supported very largely by congressional 
appropriations. It has enrollments as 
follows: College of liberal arts, 912; 
applied science, 88; of education, 
372; school of music, 59; school of law, 88; 
226; school of den- 
pharmacy, 
The university 


University is an institution 


school 


school of medicine, 
tistry, 141; school of 
school of religion, 142. 
is just completing a fine new structure 


7. 
(4; 


which is to be used for a gymnasium and 
has projected for early construction a new 
medical building. 

White and colored schools in the city 
of Washington have parallel organizations 


and supervision. Both systems share 
proportionately in the appropriations 
from Congress. The colored schools of 


Washington constitute the only autono- 


mous large city school system in the 
country having a colored personnel up 
to the superintendent of instruction. 


The colored citizens of Washington are 


especially fortunate in having at their 
disposal the library of the Bureau of 
Education, the Carnegie Library, the 


Library of Congress, and various scientific 
libraries in the Government departments, 
together with various art and seientific 
museums, all of which are open to all of 
the citizens of Washington alike. 

This very inadequate survey of the 
situation, it would seem, amply bears out 
the statement that the city of Washington 
is the outstanding center of negro educa- 
tion in America. 


Delaware Methods of Americaniza- 
tion are Successful 


headquarters 
immi- 


At ‘‘American House,” 
of the Delaware department of 
grant education, teachers are on duty all 
day to give instruction at any time to 
Americanization pupils. A ‘‘steamer”’ 
class is for newly arrived 
immigrant children, who are transferred, 
when sufficient English is acquired, to 
regular schools. 


conducted 


Americanization classes culminate in 
the Caesar Rodney Citizenship School for 
the preparation of advanced candidates 
for naturalization. A series of 90 lessons 
has been prepared, and classes are or- 
ganized when warranted by the number 
of petitioners for citizenship papers. 
Dignified ceremonies, held in the evening 
and attended by the wives of successful 
mark the 
An address 


candidates for naturalization, 
administration of the oath. 
is made by the judge, followed by an 
informal reception. 
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Development of Junior High Schools 


in the 


District of Columbia 


Experiment Begun in 1919 was the Beginning of Complete Reorganization of School 


System on 6-3-3 Plan. 


Eight Junior High Schools Now in Operation, and Number 


will be Steadily Increased. Eighth Grade the Exploratory Year 


By ALICE DEAL 
Principal Columbia Junior High School 


UNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS were begun 
an experiment in Washington in 


e fall of 1919. Two former high- 


scl buildings, one for white pupils and 
on red pupils, were used. Attend- 
ance was voluntary and pupils were 
dra from all parts of the District of 
Co a and its suburbs. For four 
yeal the work of these two schools, 
ki the Columbia and the Shaw, 
wa developing courses of study, a 
met! f administration, and a system 
of 1 er qualification which, after con- 
side by committees representing the 
sch svstem in general, became with 
some revision the basis for further develop- 
me! he junior high-school system. 
Other committees discussed building 
pla and a tentative standard type of 


was adopted for the two new 
the Langley and the 
which were opened in the fall 


building 


n schools, 


junior hig 
Macfarland, 


of 1923, and for the Francis and the 
Stuart Junior High School, now under 
construction. In addition to these new 


buildings, four old buildings, one a former 
high-school building, have been utilized 
for j 


inior high schools. 


High Qualifications Required of Teachers 


Teachers are certified to the junior high 
schools from a rated list. This list con- 
of elementary-school teachers of 
approved record in the Washington 
schools who have submitted evidence of 
the <« 


sists (1 


ympletion of courses in subject 


matter as well as junior high-school 
methods in approved institutions, and 
2) of other teachers who have qualified 


by examination. 
total of six junior high 


for 


The present 


white pupils and two 


schools [tor 


“7 


ils is being increased as rap- 


idly as the resources of the Board of 
Education will permit, so that the school 
syst f the District of Columbia may 


be ized completely on the six- 
thre ree plan with each junior high 
scho ( ing a definite region. 

7 01 day is divided into seven 
pe f 43 minutes each. The grades 
included are the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. The seventh grade is used 


as an integrating year gradually to ac- 
custom the pupils to the departmental 
plan, to the larger freedom and to all 
the ried social life of the junior high 


grade 
three 


school \ the seventh 
during week 


teachers, exclusive of his teachers of music 


pupil in 


has any one only 


and physical training. The eighth grade 
is the exploratory year—exploratory in 
the sense that the pupil has the choice of 
the 
Spanish, elementary 

arts At stated 
eighth year the 
without 


following electives: Latin, French, 


business, or prac- 
the 


his 


tical times during 
change 
elective loss of credit if he finds 
that he the wrong 


The ninth grade has full departmentaliza- 


pupil may 


has made choice. 
tion of its work, and academic, technical, 
offered to 
the 


curricula 
the 


and business are 


integrate with second year of 
senior high. 

In 1925 a composite course in physical 
for 


Two periods per week 


and military training was adopted 
ninth-grade boys. 
are given to the customary physical edu- 
cation work by classes, and the third to a 
mass formation of military character. 
Under the present system, squad, pla- 
toon, and company leaders are all de- 
veloped from the ninth-grade boys. 
Emphasis is placed upon the development 
of posture, alertness, control, resourceful- 
ness, prompt response to command, ju- 
dicious use of authority, and acceptance 


of responsibility. Much thought has been 
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given to the problem of making available 
to all boys, rather than to a limited group 
only, the best features of the cadet work, 
without incorporating anything which 
might bring criticism from those opposed 
to compulsory military training. 

In order to put in practice the theory 
that junior high school should 
make adequate provision for collateral 
activities in the field of art, music, oratory, 
and re- 
community service,” the 
fields of 
activity is encouraged under the guidance 
of a faculty One 
week at a regular time within the school 
day is set aside for the work of the clubs. 
The 
make participation in these clubs general, 


“every 


dramatic art, social physical 


creation, and 


organization of clubs in these 


adviser. period per 


majority of the schools attempt to 


for they feel that the clubs supplement as 
They 


and provide for 


well as motivate the curriculum. 


promote group loyalty 
many children the opportunity to sueceed 
in lines of work not offered in the class- 
room. 

Various forms of student participation 
One 


for 


in school government are in use. 


form consists of a students’ council 


each grade as well as a teachers’ council 


for that grade, the students’ council con- 
sisting of the section presidents and the 
teachers’ council comprising the section 
teachers as well as the nonsection teachers 
the majority of whose pupils are in that 
grade. The 
own chairman who is responsible both 


teachers’ council elects its 
for the teachers’ and students’ council for 
In this manner democracy 
in school government is fostered. Other 
collateral are provided by 


assemblies, class meetings, and a guidance 


that grade. 


activities 


period. 





sa 








Eighth-grade girls ma 


ke their own dresses 
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Problems in Secondary Education That Need 


Solution 


Primary Need is an Acceptable Philosophy, Comprehensive, and Convincing. Research Will Supply Foundation 
for thai New Philosophy. Educational Research is Still in Formative Stage. Scientific Workers Should Choose 
Subjects Wisely, Employ Sound Technique, Report Studies Clearly, and Popularize Results. Published Reports of 


Experiments Should be Verified 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Professor in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


primary need is for an acceptable 


T SECONDARY EDUCATION the 


philosophy, rather than for re- 


search. Philosophies we have in plenty, 
but conditions that have changed rapidly 
during the past few years 
economic, industrial, political, and social 
outside the schools, and conditions of 
teachers and pupils within—demand a 
philosophy that is comprehensive, com- 
plete, consistent, convincing, and gen- 
erally accepted. Only this will give 
meaning and a reasonable justification 
to research; only this will supply the 
stimulus that will lead to the wisdom, 
technical skill, assiduity, and applica- 
tion necessary for research to come into 
its own. Research will give the facts 
on which this new philosophy is built; 
and when it is proposed, research will 
furnish the facts leading to its establish- 
ment. 


conditions 


Refer all Facts to Approved Philosophy 


By way of illustration we may cite 
two questions that all would like to have 
answered: (1) Who should be admitted 
to secondary schools? and (2) What is 
the relative effectiveness of old and of 
new type courses in mathematics? Intel- 
ligently to consider the first we must 
know the characteristics of the adolescent 
population, especially of that fraction 
which is seeking to continue its education 
beyond the elementary stages; we should 
know and consider the educational prac- 
tices and results of other civilized peoples; 
we must know what the possibilities are 
in the secondary schools that we have or 
may reasonably expect to obtain; we 
must contemplate the alternatives offered 
by work or idleness; and so on. All of 
these facts research can furnish. But no 
answer to the question can be satisfac- 
tory—no rational answer, indeed, is pos- 
sible—unless we refer all facts to a 
philosophy to which general approval 
has been given by the public at large. 
Similarly for the second question. The 
effectiveness of mathematics courses, old 
or new, must be measured by the objec- 
tives that are based on a reasonable 
philosophy of education. The chief rea- 
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son why there has been more research 
in elementary than in secondary educa- 
tion is that the former is far less complex 
than the latter; its objectives are more 
generally understood and approved; its 
results can be more satisfactorily meas- 
ured. 


First-Hand Inquiry Essence of Research 


Research may be defined narrowly or 
broadly. Its essence is careful first-hand 
inquiry directed to the discovery of facts. 
Freed of prejudices it uses suitable tech- 
niques to ascertain the truth. But more 
than this is involved. Research is valu- 
able in proportion as it results from a wide 
knowledge of related practices in educa- 
tion, a vision growing out of an accepted 
philosophy, and as it is followed by in- 
terpretation that leads to application and 
change in a program of practice. The 
field of research in education is not yet so 
exhausted as to necessitate mere counting 
or the intensive cultivation of one small 
area dissociated from the larger plat. 

Research in education is a lusty youth. 
In a few brief but crowded years it has 
been born and developed and has secured 
for itself arespect greater than its practices 
can in every case warrant. Among 
schoolmen there is a demand for “‘scientific 
authority”; and results that are based on 
figures and footnotes, technique and 
tables, are with great frequency un- 
critically accepted. Even competent re- 
search workers have been known to give 
their approval to studies that are falla- 
cious in conception, execution, and in- 
terpretation. - This unfortunate state of 
affairs is due largely to the fact that re- 
search in education is in a formative stage. 
Its workers have not yet learned to pass 
judgment only in the field where they 
themselves are expert and to be imper- 
sonally and fearlessly critical. One thing 
that research in education needs is more 
conscientious and thorough critical review 
of publications. Our reviews are less 
often soundly critical than superficial and 
courteous. 

Educational research is so young that 
almost everyone of us can readily recall 
the intellectual shock, gratification, and 


exhilaration that he had when he first 
realized that problems can and should be 
solved by methods other than what I 
like to call “‘impressionistic.’’ No longer 
were we to decide on programs by pool- 
ing impressions, which were loosely called 
judgments, or by giving undue deference 
to the biased opinions of others, especially 
of those who knew education only from 
dim and warped memories of old and 
often unique class practices. The change 
has been gratifyingly great, quite as 
great, I suppose, as we could hope for; 
and it is still going on, evidenced in 
many and unexpected places. But “im- 
pressions’”’ and personal influences are 
still too potent. They will yield in pro- 
portion as research workers can show 
simply and clearly the facts that necessi- 
tate change and that support new pro- 
posals. 
Research is Almost a Shibboleth 


people, research has 
There re- 


Among school 
become almost a shibboleth. 
main a few recalcitrant rejectors, chiefly 
those to whom any change is abhorrent 
and those who have good reason to fear 
that facts will affect the prestige of the 
practice or subject which they by long 
habit have come to worship. On the 
whole, however, respect for research has 
risen to such an extent that everybody 
is attempting it. Wherever one goes he 
hears that “we are experimenting” on 
this or that—experimenting too often 
without clearly defining the problem, 
without a sound technique, and with no 
measured result. ‘The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” The challenge to research work- 
ers is threefold: First, to retain the 
respect and enthusiasm of the untrained 
by sound work, especially that which is 
practically applicable; second, to popu- 
larize results of studies, publishing in 
such a manner that any intelligent reader 
can to some extent appreciate the tech- 
nique used and the conclusions reached; 
and third, to utilize the present hospi- 
tality to secure opportunities for ex- 
perimentation under the normal con- 
ditions of the classroom. 
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In our enthusiasm over the possibilities 
of research in education we have perhaps 
att ted to make scientific workers of 
tor 4 people who arc unfitted by 
nature, temperament, and general educa- 
tion; we have certified as competent too 
mal who are not and never can be. 
Alm« any intelligent and industrious 
graduate student can, under the guidance 
of a ventive, analytic, generous, pa- 
tient, and charitable director, produce one 
respectably scientific study. He is not a 
research worker if he stops at that. 
‘*Professor,”’ said a student as he handed 
in his dissertation, “‘people will think 


that you are responsible for all the scien- 
tific “Tf you do not pro- 
duce anything else,’’ responded the pro- 
fessor, ‘they will know that I am.” I 


work in this.”’ 


do not mean to be too critical here, for 
there are many extenuating circum- 
stances; I am merely preparing to say 


that another important obligation of the 
research worker is to train teachers, ad- 
and even laymen who can 
never do work themselves to 
appreciate as well as respect the scientific 
method and its results. 


ministrators, 


research 


Topics Enough for Years of Study 


From forty-odd respondents I have re- 
ceived more topics for research in second- 
ary education than have been attempted 
altogether up to this time. 
Indeed, an analysis of any major prob- 
lem, such as that of the curriculum or of 
method or of social control, will furnish 
enough detailed topics to keep busy all 
the graduate students of any university 
Why have we had 
in the field? First of 
all, because in education is so 
young and competent research workers 
are so few. The competent who have 
reasonable time which they may devote 
fewer still. 


anywhere 


for years to come. 


so little research 


research 


to research are Primarily, 
they are all employed as teachers. They 
carry as heavy a teaching load as other 


professors, and their very competence 
usually involves them in other undertak- 
ings that are imminent or that are im- 
posed on them by appreciative adminis- 
Research may not be more time- 
any other important 
even the simplest problem 
properly attacked reauires not only as- 
tonishing time, but also continuity and 
nerve-racking persistence. The results 
sometimes do not seem to repay for the 
expenditure—indeed, they may not. But, 
as in other fields, we may be perfectly 
sure that the most important discoveries 
will never come unless the research worker 
is not only permitted but also encouraged 
to develop his technique by such investi- 
gations as challenge his interest. One 
result may pay for years and years of 
apparent waste. 


trators. 
consuming 
put 


than 


work; 


As one reflects on the problems in sec- 
ondary education (later to be illustrated) 
that need solution he is irresistibly forced 
to the conclusion that for the sake of 
economy and effectiveness of practice 
there must be a great, in comparison with 
present practice an incredibly great, in- 
the Mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted annually and 


crease in amount of research. 
thousands of young people are made less 
effective certainly than could be 
largely because research has not given us 
the facts that would warrant and necessi- 
tate changes. If support for this needed 
research is to be secured, it is incumbent 
on scientific workers: 


they 


Attack Related Topics Consecutively 


1. To choose wisely subjects for re- 
search. Even in the training of students 
it is possible to lay emphasis on desired 
practical Certainly when a 
man is expert in research his time is too 
valuable to be spent on projects that do 
not promise some material contribution 
to the improvement of practice. There 
is an economy, if the broad requirements 
of teaching permit, for a research man to 
attack one after another topics that con- 
tribute to some one inclusive major prob- 
lem. 

2. To develop research by sound tech- 
nique. There are to-day so many good 
techniques, all of them clearly presented 
in manuals and in reports that there is 
little excuse for poor work. Only a few 
men are competent to develop new tech- 
niques, and this their genius will compel 
them to do. The great majority of re- 
search workers in the field of education 
can make their greatest contribution by 
appropriately applying over and over 
again the methods that are already proved 
sound. There is still a plentiful oppor- 
tunity here. 


outcomes. 


Clearness Imperative; Attractiveness is Possible 


3. To report their studies clearly. In 
the past few years there has been a marked 
improvement, as anyone may see by ex- 
amining the files of magazines, in the 
manner of reporting research studies. 
The problems are more clearly stated, 
the proposed procedure outlined, the data 
presented, the results set forth, and the 
whole summarized. Yet there is more to 
do. Clearness is imperative, and it is 
not too much, as we may learn from re- 
ports in other fields, to expect a certain 
amount of attractiveness in reports. A 
frank criticism, a statement of unsolved 
problems, and implications of the re- 
sults would add value to publication. 

4. To popularize results. It may be 
too much to expect all research workers 
to do this, but there is a erying need for 
it to be done by somebody. A consider- 
able number of reports of importance to 
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practice have had little or no effect on 
school procedures. This is due partly to 
the fact that the reports are not widely 
not 
trained administrators and teachers to be 
alert to a kind of research for which they 


known, partly because we have 


are quite competent, experimentation in 
administration and in classroom pro- 
cedures, and partly because few take the 
initiative to stimulate school people to 
overcome the inertia of traditional prac- 
tice. 
Need Series of Synthetic Researches 

What Prof. Francis D. Curtis, of the 
University of Michigan, says of currica- 
lum studies is applicable to other fields as 
well. He “The curricular re- 
searches in secondary science to date have 
been fragmentary and narrow. Some- 
body makes a little investigation of maga- 
zine science, or children’s interests, or 
what not, and nothing further is done 
about the findings other than to publish 
them. None of this material is used in 
any way in the building of saner or better 
curricula or syllabi; authors continue to 
follow the same old lines with little or no 
deviation except that dictated by their 
own personal biases. The need is, there- 
fore, for somebody to undertake to carry 
on or direct a series of synthetic researches, 
attempting to analyze out whatever ele- 
ments of basic value in the making of 
curricula may be in each of the studies 
thus far made—all of them—and to devise 
a means of evaluating and weighting each 
of these basic curricular elements in build- 
ing up better curricula than we now have. 
There ought to be some light upon this 
problem hidden in every research inquiring 
into materials which people actually use or 
are interested in; the present need is to 
find somebody willing to undertake and 
see through the colossal task involved in 
the attempt to clarify and select objec- 
tively the elements in every branch of 
secondary science—and no doubt the same 
thing is true of all the branches of second- 
ary education.” 


Summary without Evaluation May be Harmful 


Some years ago Professor Pittenger 
summarized in one of the popular educa- 
tional magazines what investigators had 
found regarding marks and marking sys- 
tems; later, Rugg performed a similar 
service for transfer studies; and recently 
there have been several summarizing bul- 
letins from the University of Illinois and 
other sources. We need more of this. 
However, as Professor Monroe writes, 
“uncritical studies may not be very 
valuable. In fact, I have sometimes 
thought that a summary without any 
attempt at evaluation might do more 
harm than good.” 

Pertinent to the popularizing of re- 
sults, perhaps at this time necessary to it, 


writes, 
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is a suggestion from Prof. Walter S. 
Monroe. “In my judgment there is 
urgent need for a type of critical study 
in the field of secondary education which 
is not included in the popular concept 
of educational research, or at least its 
exclusion is not explicit. The type of 
studies which I have in mind are de- 
duction rather than induction. For ex- 
ample, a great deal of so-called research 
has related to supervised study, but a 
critical examination of the published re- 
ports reveals practically nothing concern- 
ing the actual procedures that a teacher 
should employ in directing learning out- 
side of the recitation period. These 
procedures will not be discovered directly 
by collecting and tabulating quantitative 
data. They must be deduced from the 
laws of learning and the principles of 
teaching. It is perhaps true that as yet 
our formulations of these laws and 
principles are not sufficiently complete 
so that the deductions will have a high 
degree of dependability, but tentative 
deductions are at least possible. After 
the procedures which a teacher should 
employ have been deduced there will, of 
course, be need for verification which in 
some cases should be experimental.” 


Many Experiments are Obviously Defective 


Another task that research workers 
should undertake is the repetition, under 
exactly the same or under similar condi- 
tions, of reported studies. We are far 
less inclined in education than are workers 
in other of the older sciences to be critical 
of what is published, to subject the 
technique and the reported results to the 
test of repetition. Many studies are 
widely cited that have obvious imper- 
fections. Thorndike and Woodworth in 
their epoch-making experiments on trans- 
fer had no check-group of subjects, yet 
the experiments have never been repeated 
with this desired detail. Dearborn by 
repeating the experiments on transfer by 
Ebert and Meumann revealed a fallacy 
not widely suspected. And Holley by 
applying in Illinois Van Denburg’s tech- 
nique showed that the latter’s conclusions 
were not true in a different environment. 
Prof. W. F. Dyde, of the University of 
Colorado, writes: “In all our experi- 
mental studies the report of the experi- 
ment should always be made with the 
idea that it can be exactly duplicated. 
For instance, where two methods of 
teaching are under comparison it would 
be considered obligatory upon the in- 
vestigator to publish a sufficient steno- 
graphic sampling of the opposed methods 
of teaching so that other students could 
see precisely the nature of the experi- 
mental factor.’”’ To prove originally 
meant to fest, as in ‘‘The exception 
proves the rule.’”’ We need to know to 
what extent experiments in education will 
stand the trial of repetition. 
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To ascertain what research workers 
think are problems in secondary educa- 
tion that should be attacked a circular 
letter was sent to the men who are known 
to have published in this field. Replies, 
many of them of generous length, were 
received from 45—about two-thirds, of 
them. A none too satisfactory attempt 
at tabulation reveals that curriculum 
studies are considered most important at 
this time; 48 different problems in this 
field were proposed. Following are the 
numbers of problems proposed in the 
more popular fields: Methods (21), or- 
ganization (19), teachers (19), psychology 
(17), tests (16, of which seven concerned 
other things than subject-matter), fi- 
nance (9), prognosis (7), the principal 
(6), and supervision (6). One field of 
research strangely neglected during the 
past few years is the history of secondary 
education. As Prof. D. H. Eikenberry, 
of the University of Missouri, writes: 
“Someone should write the history of the 
high-school movement from the .begin- 
ing to the present time. Brown’s 
Middle Schools covers the period to about 
1900 only. Where can the student find a 
satisfactory account of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education?” 


Much Important Work Still Remains 


A mere reading of the list of problems 
proposed for research shows that there is a 
tremendous amount of important work 
to do and that research workers are 
cognizant of the need. When we agree, 
as soon we must, on a reasonable and ¢ m- 
prehensive philosophy of secondary edu- 
cation there will be many more problems 
and even greater need for their solution. 
It is hoped that the points presented in 
this paper may aid us in bringing pressure 
to secure greater opportunity for com- 
petent men to obtain more time for 
research. In the meantime and as 
further means there are suggested other 
things that we may do: Select problems 
of the greater worth, use approved 
technique, and induce the application in 
practice of the findings. 


Wy 


Growing Industry Must Bear Cost 


Universities and ‘other training 
schools” in the Province of Quebec will 
benefit by a contemplated increase in the 
rovelty charged upon hydroelectric horse- 
power under leases granted by the Prov- 
ince. The Provincial Government pro- 
poses practically to double the rates. It 
is explained that expected great indus- 
trial growth in the Province will be 
followed by greater demands upon 
educational institutions, and that this 
industry should bear the additional 
cost of such education.—Albert Halstead, 
American Consul General, Montreal. 


Advertising Proposed School Bond 


Issues 


School bond issues and other important 
steps in the extension or improvement of 
school systems do not “just happen.” 
No one doubts that the American people 
are heart and soul in favor of the public 
schools, but they enjoy being reminded 
of that fact and they expect to be taken 
emphatically into the confidence of those 
who propose to spend unusual sums for 
the benefit of the children. 

“Methods of advertising proposed bond 
issues” was the subject of mimeographed 
circular recently issued by the city schools 
division of the Bureau of Education, 
Interior Department. The features of 
the recent successful campaign at Johns- 
town, Pa., for a bond issue of $1,250,000 
are thus set forth in that circular, which 
contains many others of the same sort: 

1, A mass meeting of all teachers. 

2. Organization of citizen committees of 300 by 
wards and districts. 

3. Preparation of a daily memorandum for sending 
to a large mailing list outlining systematically the argu- 
ments for the bond issue. 

4. Organized bond-issue songs. 

5. Slogans, rhymes, etc., with contests in the schools, 

6. Carefully prepared paid advertising in the daily 
papers, from one-eighth to one-fourth page. 

7. Inserted ‘‘ Vote ‘ Yes’ for school bonds November 
2” in four or five places in the local columns of both 
daily papers. 

8. Elimination contests in schools for best four- 
minute speeches (boys and girls) on the school bond 
issue. 

9. Slides shown between pictures in all “‘movies’ 
each evening: “‘ Vote for school bonds.”’ 

10. Community meetings, music and entertainments 


by the schools, addresses by the board of education and 
leading citizens 

11. Prepared newspaper publicity for every com- 
munity meeting. 

12. Pictures and feature articles descriptive of un- 
desirable school situations. 

13. Four-minute speeches between shows in the thea- 
ters and “‘ movies.”’ 

14. Display float, ‘‘There was an old woman who 


lived in a shoe,’”’ for Halloween celebration. 

15. Monster parades of school children, just before 
election day. 

16. Billboard poster advertising. 

17. Automobile banners. 

18. Handbills and dodgers to be sent home by the 
children several times during the campaign. 

19. Special bond issue number of the grade school, 
evening school, and junior high school papers. 

20. Speeches in the churches by the school children 
Sunday prior to election day. 

21. Lapel tags, ‘‘ Vote ‘yes’ for school bonds,” 

22. Workers hand cards. 

23. Personal workers at the polls, 


A professional school for women has 
been established at LaPaz by the Bolivian 
Government in response to a vigorous 
campaign conducted by women’s clubs 
and societies. Its curriculum is designed 
to include all subjects which are necessary 
in home making and to enable a women to 
maintain herself if she is thrown upon her 
own resources. No public school of this 
kind has existed in Bolivia heretofore.— 
Jesse S. Cottrell, American Minister. 
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Special Classes for Wayward, Atypical, Re- 
tarded, Defective, and Delicate Children 


Enforcement of Compulsory Attendance Law Brought Additional Responsibilities for 


Schools. 
10 Teachers. 


New Health School Presents Unique Features. 
Americanization and Naturalization Work is Emphasized 


Speech Improvement Requires 


By WALTER B. PATTERSON 
Supervisor of Special Activities for the District of Columbia 


YHEN the schools of the District 
of Columbia were reorganized 
in 1906, provision was made 

for the establishment of disciplinary 
classes to be known as ungraded schools. 
At the same session of Congress, a com- 
pulsory education law was enacted that 
brought into the schools many children 
mentality, requiring segre- 
gation ir These were 
the initial steps that led eventually to the 
placing of special activities under the 
direction of separate supervisors, one in 


of impaired 
atypical classes. 


the white schools and one in the colored 
schools. There are now 8 white un- 
graded teachers and 10 colored; 14 white 
rs for atypical classes and 6 colored. 


tear 


For children of irregular schooling and 
for ‘‘overage”’ pupils coaching classes have 
been opened in such localities as most 
needed them. The coaching process 


became so popular that each large build- 
ing adopted the idea and it also became 
the leading feature of the summer schools. 

Open-window classes for anemic and 
delicate children are located in the Blake 
vens Schools, and children needing 


special care and treatment for respiratory 
troubles receive unusual attention in the 
Nev rea 1 School and the Harrison. 
This Jew Health School is located at 
Thi th and Webster Streets NW., 
and ell worth a visit, not only by 
tear but by those interested in 
building netruction, inasmuch as this 
scl presents several unique features 
well adapted to the purpose of restoring 
health to suffering children. The school 
is a modern one-story and basement 
brick building with ample facilities not 


onlv for class instruction but also for rest, 
play, fresh air, and sunlight. There are 
units with a central 
paved court between them. Each unit 
consists of three subdivisions, a classroom, 
a large rest room, and an intermediate 
patio or court, open on the south and 
Skylights and numerous 
hinged transoms 
admit light and air. Casement doorways 
lead to the open court. A complete 
vacuum system takes care of the sanita- 
tion of the building. In the rear of each 
unit are additional rooms for manual 
training and household sciences. The 
kitchen is equipped with sterilizing 
apparatus and other modern appliances. 
Smaller rooms are also provided for the 


two construction 


paved with tile. 


large windows with 


nurse, for the sick, for storage and other 
needs. In the basement are the boiler and 
fuel rooms, a place for the janitor and his 
supplies, as well as a fully equipped 
laundry. A clothes chute leads to the laun- 
dry from the main floor. The interior 
effect is pleasing, as extreme care was 
taken in the matter of coloring and 
finishing. The plastered walls are smooth, 
and in harmonizing colors restful to the 
eyes. A feature worthy of notice is that 
the building is extensible so that other 
units may be added at any time. 

Speech correction and improvement 
began with a single teacher but now em- 
braces 10, with a strong demand for more. 
This phase of special work deals not alone 


119 


the relief is in sight for the congested 
condition in certain sections of the city. 
One of the features of this department 
is the Americanization work at the 
Webster School, Tenth and H Streets 
NW. Foreign students, old and young, of 
various nationalities attend the day or 
night These classes are open 
each school day and Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday evenings. There are 6 
day teachers and more than 20 evening 
teachers. The classes are graded and 
are for beginning, intermediate, advanced, 
and naturalization students. The direct 
method of teaching the language is used 
in all classes, and special adaptation has 
been made of visual instruction through 
the use of the motion picture for language 
and content study. ; 
From the naturalization classes men and 
women who have completed the citizen- 
ship course appear in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia for the final 
hearing of their naturalization cases. 
A representative of the school is present 
at the hearings and all data relative to the 
cases being heard is recorded; the rep- 


classes. 
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Speech correction occupies 10 teachers 


with teaching of phonics but aims to 
correct lisping, stammering, stuttering, 
and other functional and organic speech 
disorders. In this connection it should 
be noted that some experimental work in 
dramatics is now undergoing observation 
in the colored schools. 

The establishment of additional lines 
of special endeavor, such as deferred 
speech, sight conservation, orthopedic 
and other classes necessarily - depends 
upon the outcome of the five-year build- 
ing program. While other cities may 
have these classes, it is not advisable to 
establish them here until a classroom is 
first provided for every regular grade and 


resentative also answers questions of the 
court bearing on cases of Americanization 
students. 

The Americanization School Associa- 
tion, an alumni and student organization, 
carries on many educational and social 
activities, sustains a library, and publishes 
a paper. Patriotic organizations have 
aided in the success of the school by un- 
interrupted cooperation. The work is 
not only beneficial to aliens but also to 
illiterate Americans of advanced age, 
who join with the others in learning to 
read and write the English language, and 
in realizing the full meaning of citizen- 
ship in the United States of America. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


Branom, Menvet E. The measurement 
of achievement in geography. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1925. 
xi, 188 p. tables, forms. 12° 


According to this book, the teacher of geography 
should place suitable emphasis on (1) the selection of 
content, (2) methods through which content is 
taught, and (3) tests to discover whether educational 
outcomes are being realized. Substantial progress 
has been made in evaluating geographic content and 
in discovering appealing methods of presenting the 
material. Slight emphasis, however, has been 
placed on geography tests and scales, which should 
measure achievement both on a memoriter and a 
problem level. Practice tests for the daily work 
should be provided, and also completion tests for 
the larger units of work. The author aims to assist 
other teachers to realize the many advantages that 
come from the use of properly devised tests, by his 
exposition of them in this volume. 


CLEMENT, JoHN AppIson. Principles and 


practices of secondary education. New 
York, The Century co. [1925] xxi, 503 
p. diagrs. 8°. (The Century edu- 


cation series.) 


The seven major unit topics of secondary educa- 
tion taken up in the discussions of this volume are: 
(1) The training of high-school instructors, includ- 
ing the technique of teaching; (2) the learning process 
of the high-school pupil, together with provision for 
individual differences; (3) the general historical 
development of European and American secondary 
education during the nineteenth century; (4) the 
reorganization of secondary education in terms of the 
junior high school, senior high school, and junior 
college; (5) the broadening purposes of reorganized 
secondary education and their application to cur- 
riculum building; (6) the organization and adminis- 
tration of the program of studies, as a whole, and of 
the separate high-school subjects; (7) the organiza- 
tion and administration of the nonacademic aspects 
or the correlated activities of the high school. 


Covurtis, Stuart Appteton. Why chil- 
dren succeed; a study of the factors 
conditioning the progress of children in 
school, and of the problems that must 
be solved before the relationships be- 
tween the factors and school success 
can be reliably determined. Detroit, 
Mich., Courtis standard tests [1925] 
271 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 

This study goes to prove that boys within the age 
range and school conditions studied succeed in their 
school work to different degrees primarily because 
of differences in the maturity or development factor 
best represented by age. Scores in intelligence 
tests as measures of a general hereditary factor, 
serve as an important additional base of prediction, 
while training and other factors also have some small 
distinctive influences apart from the general de- 
velopmental process. 


Dopp, Evcenr. E. Fiber and finish; 
studies for the developing of personality. 


Boston, New York [etc.] Ginn and 
company [1925] viii, 196 p. illus. 
12°. 


Right manners and conduct for high-school pupils 
are taught by a series of lessons in this text. The 
projects and other exercises provided in the ap- 


SMITH, 


SwIrt, 


pendixes give a distinctive field-work trend to the 
subject, calling on the pupil to do, not merely to 
recite 
Evans, FLorence. Guidance in the 
selection of a college; a pamphlet 
designed to assist parents, teachers, and 
students in the selection of a college. 
Philadelphia, Public education and 
child labor association of Pennsylvania 
[1925] 121 p. 8°. (Publication no. 
106 of the Public education and child 
labor association of Pennsvlvania, 311 
South Juniper street, Philadelphia.) 
From material obtained by a questionnaire, this 
study seeks to determine qualifications necessary 
to a student for success in college, and the informa- 
tion needed for the selection of a college. Part II 
of the pamphlet gives descriptive data for 60 promi- 
nent colleges located in the Middle States and Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and New England. 


Teaching children to 
method for ele- 
junior high schools. 
4th ed., rev. and enl. New York, 
London, D. Appleton and company 
[1926] xxii, 304 p. tables, diagrs. 
12 

The author here presents more than a formal 
revision of his earlier work. It is, rather, he says, a 
thoroughly reorganized text that is more advanced 
and that applies to classroom practice the lessons 
gleaned from the new psychology of reading. The 
distinguishing characteristics that commended 
the earlier book to teachers and supervisors are 
retained, but significant changes are made in the 
interests of ampler content that seek to meet more 
adequately the needs of teachers of reading through 
the ninth year. 


Kuaprer, PAvt. 
read; a manual of 


mentary and 


Wittram A. The junior high 


school. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1925. xiv, 478 p. tables. 
12°. 


The junior high-school movement is handled in 
this book not as an isolated phenomenon, but as an 
integral part of a much larger movement for the com- 
plete reorganization of the American public-school 
system. In order to facilitate an adequate under- 
standing of the junior high-school movement, the 
historical and comparative background of the new 
institution is depicted with considerable care, but in 
a selective way. This is done by tracing the evolu- 
tion of the American school system, and by describ- 
ing the organization of school systems in various 
European countries. The general discussion cen- 
ters about certain major aspects of the subject—the 
historical and comparative background, the pupils, 
the major purposes, the program of studies, extra- 
curricular activities, and problems in organization 
and administration. The book coincides with the 
practice of progressive educational administrators 
and writers in giving a prominent place to the library 
as a part of the junior high-school organization and 
equipment. 


FLtetcHerR Harper. Studies in 
public school finance. The Middle 
West: Illinois, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, with a supplement on Alaska. 


YEAXLEE, Bastu, A. 


Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ala- 
Uni- 


The South: 
bama, 
versity of Minnesota, 1925. 2v. tables 
(partly fold.) diagrs. 8°. (Research 
publications of the University of Min- 
nesota. Education series, nos. 3, 4.) 


Tennessee. Minneapolis, 


Professor Swift was assisted in the preparation 
of the volume on the Middle West by Frances 
Kelley del Plaine and Oliver Leonard Troxel, and 
in the preparation of the volume on the South by 
John Harold Goldthorpe 
3 and 4, concluding a series of which volume 1 is 
entitled The West: School finance in California 
and Colorado, and volume 2, The East; School 
finance in Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey. The object of this survey is to present 
complete and detailed information of the systems 
of school support in a considerable number of indi- 
vidual States, carefully selected to afford a basis for 
the formulation of scientific principles of school 
finance, to replace the antiquated systems which 
now too often prevail. 


These volumes are nos. 


TeRMAN, Lewis and Lima, MARGARET. 


Children’s reading; a guide for parents 
and teachers. New York, London, D. 
Appleton and company, 1926. xi, 363 
p. 8°, 


The complicated problems of children’s reading 
are investigated in this volume on the basis of an 
experimental study of the qualitative and quanti- 
tative aspects of juvenile reading with special 
reference to individual differences caused by age, 
sex, intelligence, and special interests. In the 
study of approximately 2,000 children, data were 
obtained from three sources, namely, the home, the 
school, and the children themselves. The results 
from all these sources were statistically treated, and 
largely on the basis of the findings, which are re- 
viewed in Part I of this book, an extensive list of 
books suitable for children was drawn up, which is 
given in Part II, classified ‘according to types. 
Much data from other sources is also presented 
regarding suitable and unsuitable books for chil- 
dren’s reading and the distinguishing marks of 
each of these types. 


Spiritual values in 
adult education; a study of a neglected 
aspect. Oxford University press; Lon- 
don, Humphrey Milford, 1925. 2v. 8°. 


Adult education is at present receiving much at- 
tention in England as well as in the United States, 
but Doctor Yeaxlee approaches the subject from a 
particular point of view which has not previously 
been emphasized. He regards all education as essen- 
tially the expression and enrichment of a spirit, the 
development of personality in relation to society, 
and his book brings out this feature in adult educa- 
tion. The first volume discusses the philosophy of 
adult as distinguished from other stages of educa- 
tion, relates adult education to religion, and gives 
a historical review of adult education in England 
during the nineteenth century. Referring to the 
current situation, the present demand for adult 
education appears to be fundamentally idealistic 
and constructive, and accordingly the movement to 
promote it ought to receive a powerful support from 
those who are concerned with the religious aspect of 
human life. The second volume takes up the story 
of adult education in our own times, makes some 
constructive suggestions, and contains also a survey 
of the adult educational activities of the churches and 
kindred bodies. While this survey of educational 
activities relates exclusively to England, lessons may 
be drawn from it to apply to similar conditions in 
America. The author pleads for the cooperation of 
all agencies engaged in adult education, especially 
of bodies organized on a religious basis, and considers 
the possibility of an integrated movement giving 
free play to all its members. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1926 






































Will Better Meet Needs of Adolescent Pupils 


HE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL has arisen 
because of the demand, which is constantly 
growing more and more insistent, that our 
: public schools should provide greater equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. We are be- 
ginning to see that a successful democracy 
must depend not only upon the education of its people but 
also upon types of education adapted to individual needs. We 
are now realizing more and more that individuals are not alike 
and that the education and training which is suited to one 
may not be suited to another. Unfortunately, our educational 
system has been and still is based very largely upon the prin- 
ciple that individuals are alike, and that all can profit equally 
by a common course of training. It has not been possible to 
modify sufficiently the eight-year type of organization so that 
the varying needs of individuals can be met. The results of 
this failure are seen in the appalling elimination of pupils 
from school. 

The junior high school should, therefore, undertake a 
reorganization of the work of the last two grades of the 
elementary school, together with the first year of the high 
school. These three grades can best be organized as a 
separate unit. They presuppose that the chief objects of 
elementary education shall be attained largely in the first 
six grades of the elementary school. Basing its work upon 
the assumption that the fundamentals in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic have been reasonably well attained and that 
certain elementary and fundamental concepts in geography 
and history have been formed, it provides for a varied pro- 
gram better suited to the developing needs of young people. 
Further command of the fundamental operations is obtained 
not so much by continued formal drill as by practical appli- 
cation of operations already learned. In addition, subjects 
formerly considered the exclusive property of the four-year 
high schools are given a place. 








—Thomas E. Finegan. 












































Washington Schools Should Be 
the Nation’s Model 


P74 


ASHINGTON, the Capital City of the Nation, 
should possess the best schools to be found in 
America. The schools of Washington should be made 
the model schools of the land. School administrators and 
students of the great social, economic, and educational prob- 
lems of the day should be making pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington to examine the best schools in the country and to 
witness at the seat of the National Government that great 
vital agency of democracy—the American public school— 
in its most perfect and comprehensive form, which is to 
preserve forever the institutions, the traditions, and the 
ideals of our fathers and to shape and influence the destinies 
of mankind everywhere. The Nation is going to exact that 
this action shall be taken. The leaders in education in the 
Nation believe that no stronger influence to improve educa- 
tional facilities and practices in this country could be exerted 
than the establishment of a modern public-school system 
in the city of Washington. 


-From Report of the Congressional Committee on Reorganization 


of the Schools of the District of Columbia, 1923. 






































